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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Life’s river rushes to the rapid, 
Aud who shall turn it? 

Perchance some fallen stone 
That, like a friendly haud 
Stretched out to save, 

Shall bend the river where it will. 

As Sir Harry Beauclerc was fated to play a not 
unimportant part in our life drama it will be as 
well for the reader to be allowed an opportunity of 
some farther insight of his life and manners. 

A glance at his comfortably furnished town quar- 
ters would have revealed to an ordinarily gifted ob- 
server something of the owner’s character. 

They were luxurious, as befitted a man of fortune, 
= they were not wanting in evidences of his eccen- 

icity. 

One room—his bedroom—was plainly furnished 

wita the modest, unpretending articles which had 
sufficed him during his campaign. 
_ His bath was a huge tank filled with cold water, 
into which he plunged night and morning, and to 
which he owed in no slight degree his marvellous 
strength and suppleness. 

From the bedroom a double door opened into a 
small room which went by the name of the “ Den,” 

The four wallg were adorned, in piace of the usual 
paper-hangings, by books from floor to ceiling, ar- 
ranged in cases, between intervals of which hung a 
motley collection of armour and martial weapons 
ancient and modern. 

In this room Sir Harry, when in London, read, 
wrote and smoked. 

The next room was a larger and more pretentious 
apartment where his man served his meale, and in 
which the small card and supper parties so greatly 
esteemed by his acquaintances were celebrated. 

_ Even in this room, devoted to animal comfort as 
it was, there were evidences of Sir Harry’s artistic 
tastes in well-framed pictures, portfolios of choice 
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sketches, and a small cabinet of modern books and 
antique bronzes. 

It was all of a piece with his eccentricity, the fact, 
that no woman had ever yet set foot in these cham- 
bers since he had held them. 

He carried his dislike to the fair sex to the extent 
of dispensing with their services, and here in Lon- 
don, as well as at his house in the West, and the 
villa at Richmond, all the household duties were 
undertaken by men-servants. 

There were a valet, a courier, coachman, grooms, 
two chefs, stable-helps, and boys without number ; 
but no housemaids or the sign of a woman about 
the place. 

Sir Harry had been once deceived, and for the 
tee ere ee ofthe one woman he distrusted all her 

ind. 

The morning after his collision with Lord Ray- 
mond Hursley, Sir Harry was seated in his easy- 
chair sipping his chocolate and languidly glancing 
at the daily paper. 

A small pile of letters lay at his elbow un- 
opened. 

A batch of books, all new and waiting for his 

opinion, were placed at a convenient distance on a 
chair. 
A handsome pug snored after the manner of his 
class upon the hearthrug, und Sir Harry’s faithful 
man-servant was within call ready to do his mas- 
ter’s slightest behests. 

Apparently there was nothing in the papers, for 
Sir Harry dropped them indolently from his grasp, 
and stretched out his hand for the books. 

At the top of the pile was a volume of poetry. 

He shook his head and sighed. 

“ Another volume of verse! When will people 
understand that the market is glutted with bad 
verse we 4 and that paper is too precious to be 
wasted? Oh! this comes from Mr. Plumpett, with 
a letter. Where is the letter, I wonder ?” 

And the wealthy young baronet turned over the 
pile upon the table and selected one. 

“ This looks like Plaumpett’s writing. What does 
he say? ‘A new author would like my candid 
opinion, and will call for it this morning.’ I dare- 
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say! And Iam to wade through the book in half 
an hour. No, Mr. Plumpeitt, I prefer Perigord pie 
for breakfast to modern jingle, and, with all due de- 
ference to you, your poet shall wait,” 

So saying, he dropped the book, to keep company 
with the papers and turned to the breakfast table. 

But Sir Harry was not in the humour even for 
Perigord pie, and after a few minutes he pushed his 
plate aside, drained a glass of Mason, and absently 
took up the book again. 

The fact was, he was thinking that morning, and 
upon a subject which he had always forbidden hiim- 
self to commune with. 

He was thinking, much against his will, of the 
boorish young aristocrat he had levelled with the 
smoking-room floor the preceding evening. 

And he was wondering how it came about that a 
young and beautiful girl should be left in all her 
helplessness to the charge of such a man, 

But there! it was no business of his, he reminded 
himself, and, to divert his mind from the subject, 
he took up the book which Mr. Plumpett had re- 
quested him to pass an opinion on. 

He read it first with the most languid indifference, 
and very soon his interest was awakened, and still 
more rapidly intensified. 

What was this? Poetry, and of a high class, 
words, music—full of simple pathos and a cultured 
bitterness — poem after poem, page after page, 
glittering with genius and striking home to the 
heart. y 

He turned to the title page for information con- 
cerning the author. 

The information was of the most meagre charac- 


ter : 
“Porms. By Frank Forest.” 

“Frank Forest? Who is he? A new author, 
Plumpett said. By Jove, if I had written them my- 
self they could not have touched me nearer home. 
This fellow is a genius, and will become famous.” 

He took the book up again and turned to one of 
the poems which had struck him most forcibly. 
Then, with an eagerness in his face quite new to it, 
he touched his small hand-bell. 

His man entered at once, noiselessly. 
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“ When Mr, Plumpett ealls bring him up, and re- 
fuse me to any one else while he is here.” 

The man bowed, and Sir Harry sank into his chair 
and resumed his reading. Scarcely had he done so 
than the servant opened the door and Mr, Plumpett 
entered. 

His small, benevolent eyes rested upon the book 
in an instant, and, as ho shook hands, he said : 

“Very kind, Sir Harry, very kind indeed. Scarcely 
expected that you would have obliged me 60 soon. 
But I have disturbed you at-breakfast ?’’ 

“No,” said Sir Harry. “It will not be the first 
time you have seen me eat, and as [am _not par- 
ticularly hungry I shall not devour you. You will 
have a glass of Macon?” : 

The servant had already placed a ruby-stained 
oon at Mr. Plumpett’s elbow, and as he filled it he 
said: 

“ Well, and what do you think of the book? You 
have been looking at it, I see.” 

“TI think it is the best volume of poetry I have 
seen for the last ten years,” said Sir Harry, “ und 
I should like to know the author. Who is this 
Frank Forest ?” 

Mr. Plumpett sipped his wine and smiled almost 
mysteriously. 

“That is a question which will be pretty gene- 
rally cizenliial in a few days,” he said, ‘ And, ex- 
cepting the man himself, I don’t know that there ig 
any one who can give a satisfactory answer.” 

** What de you mean ?” asked Sir Harry, 

_ Mr. Plumpett related the ojpcumstane gi js first 
introduction to Mr, Prank Porest, and ry 
listened attentively. 

“T engaged him,” continued Mr. Plampett, MS 
I soon discoyered that I had got genius a ? 
mystery. He is the most pall hd young man 
ever met. There is very little he cannet do, and 
everything well too, for his per ig some- 
thing terrible, He wopkes, I ae and day: 
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wanted to keep him in my service, tehold my.tong 

Now, Sir Harry, | know your kind heart--for a 
you would pretend you are too lazy to have one— 
and I’ve come, as I have come many times before, 
and successfully, to ask you to help ma toe save this 
poor fellow from @ something that is worse than 
death !” 

* How can I help you?’’ asked Sir Harey, 

“By making a friend of him and gaining his con- 
fidence.” ) 

ae Harry raised his eyebrows and smiled signif- 
cantly. 

** Not an easy matter, according to your own ac- 
count. Iam nota sorcerer, to charm the heart out 
of such a bear as you describe. But I'll give youa 
hint, my dear Plumpett, which will be more valuable 
than any assistance I can give you. ‘l'ake your 
request and your story to some woman, interest 
her as I confess you would have interested me if 
I were foolish enough to be interested in anything, 
and leave her to win back to cheerfulness and a 
vontentment with life your mysterious young poet.” 

Mr. Plumpett laughed, but ennioul, ‘ 

“ Just the sort of reply I expected from you, Sir 
Harry. But I’m not to be thwarted. Meet him 
for my sake, and I’ll warrant you'll make a friend 
of him for your own. As to getting a Circe to do 
this friendly turn for me, I know that it would be 
void of effect, A woman is at the bottom of it, I'll 
be sworn !” 

“So will I,” said Sir Hagry, concisely, “ And 
for that sort of madnoesg Sime is the best eure.’ 

* You remind me ti [ am eonsuming yours,” 
gaid Mr. Plumpett. “ You gre e for a sup 

to-night; can yen coatrive an invitation 


“ at aie hed \n eS Pr; rising -—_ 
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s with active cheerfulness, he took his 
ve depa ‘ 
“It igastrange thing,” murmured the indolent 
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“Isitnot? And yet I am certain Iam right, 1 
have met him out sometimes, and the expregsjon on 
his face has always been the same. The fizgt thing 
he does when he enters a room is to look round and 
scan every face with a partially concealed eagerness. 
Then, not finding what or whom he is seeking, he 
relapses into an absent state, which only allows him 
to oehave with politenegs.’’ 

“ A gentleman ?’’ asked Sir Harry. 

“Something more, if that were possible,”’ replied 
Mr. Plumpett, emphatically, “ I would say, if I were 
asked, there were birth and breeding in his fayour, 
but of course it would be only supposition on my 
part, as I tell you I know nothing of him beyond the 
name he gave me and the genius which his book and 
everything else he does proclaims him to be pos- 
sessed of,”’ 

_ “The book will make a stir,” said Sir Harry, know- 
ing that Mr. Plumpett was going to ask or propose 
something, and lazily wondering what it would be. 

“ It has done so already; in another week he will 
be famous.” 

** Does he know that?” 

“Weil, I have hinted it to him, but he seems 
utterly indifferent. He smiled when I told him that 
he would be a great poet, and asked me how much 
the book would bring him. ‘I want money, and 
must have it,’ he said, quietly, ‘let those who like 
take the fame.’ For what purpose he wants money 
I can’t conceive ; not to spend in his own pleasures, 
"tis certain, for he lives like a monk, and exists, so 
I hear, on bread and water.” 

“A most extraordinary young man,” said Sir 
Harry, ‘But what can I do tohelp you or him, 
for I suppose you want me to do something ?”’ 

“ Well,” said Mr. Plumpett, hesitating, and twist- 
ing the wineglass in his fingers, “to tell you the 
whole truth, the young fellow has interested me 
more than I can say; there is something about him 
which is irresistible ; I can’t tell what it is, but it 
overcomes one, and after he has been talking to you 
and you have been looking at him, you can’t get his 
voice out of your ears or his face from your mind. 
The poor fellow has suffered some great sorrow, I 
feel certain, and knows 20 joy in life, either present 
or future. Sometimes he smiles, but it is always 
with the face only, and never so deep as the heart, 
Once I caught him looking at a string of carriages 
eagerly scanning the women’s faces, and I thought 
TI would venture to question him, but at my first 
word a something glittered in his eye and hardened 
his face which silenced me, and warned me, if I 
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i well thonah I bal 
enough to mope about their ball-poom 
parties, and so I must take the penalty.” 

So saying, witha sigh, the young baronet rose, 
got himself inducted into his walking-coat and 
started off for a constitutional in the park. 

That night Lady Prettilace’s saloon was crammed. 
It was the off season, but her young-and handsome 
ladyship always knew whore tq find aristocratic and 
amusing guests for her little winter parties, even 
when ng was empty. 

We need not infringe upon the monopoly of the 
fashionable chronicler and give a list of the notables 
who shone in broadcloth and glittered in silks and 
satins. Suffice it that there were the usual amount 
of nobility, a fair sprinkling of foreign ambassa- 
dors and more than the usual percentage of cele- 
brities. 

To-night was ono of Lady Prettilace’s grand 
nights, for this evening a new lion was expected 
and curiosity was on the qui vive. 

Between the pauses in the dances and during the 
consumption of refreshing ices and transparent 
jellies the name of “ Frank Forest” was often upon 
fair, sweet lips and muttered curiously beneath 
thick, carefully trimmed moustaches. 

Some of the ladies had already seen him. Man 
of the gentlemen had met him atthe clubs, but all 
had read his book or were anxious to do so, and all 
were curious about the life, history, and manners 
of the new poet. ‘ 

The curiosity, as it added to the interest of her 
party, Lady Prettilace kept at excitement heat by 
throwing in an occasional remark whenever she 
heard his name mentioned. 

He was so handsome, some one had said ; so clever 
and so mournful. 

Oh, yes, so exceedingly mournful, quite fierce and 
mysterious, And here she followed up with certain 
anecdotes which were going the rounds of the five- 
o’clock tea-table, illustrative of the new poet’s 
absence of mind, independence of character, and 
savageness of disposition. 

At eleven o’clock Lady Prettilace’s petite face 
grew rather overcast. 

The principal lion had not put in an appearance. 

The cloud was dispelled a little, however, by the 
entrance of Sir Harry Beauclerc, who, calm, cynical 
and indolent as ever, strolled into the room as if he 





had come in to go to bed, and was alreadv " Ilf- 
asleep. 
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Here is t readfy) Sir Harry af last,” mur. 
mured Lady Prettilace, as she adva to meet 
her tardy guest with a sweet-smile & studions 


greeting. “ Do you know, Sir Harry, I had given 
you up and I thought it was Mr. Frank Forest :” 

“Frank Forest? Oh, yes, I forgot. So he has 
promised to be here ?”” 

“He has,” sighed Lady Prettilace, “ but I an 
afraid he is unfaithful. But come to the other end 
of the room, [ know it is useless to ask yon to 
dance, Here is old Lady ‘Truerose: you can villify 
our sex between you.” 

And, with a charming smile, the graceful hostess 
glided off to fresh duties. 

A waltz, one of Strauss’s early and consequently 
best compositions, was commenced, and the 
votaries of ‘Terpsichore were in motion. 

As the music rose to.a crescendo, and the dancers 


floated round in a tering, beautiful glare of 

colour and ion, @ fall, pale gentleman entered 

Stefi ond mouraful eyes looking fo: 
hostess. 


A wuemur, sl perceptible, ran round tho 
room, and TByotitiace’s daintily shell- 
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— be for an introduction, others were con- 
tent to stand by te stare and listen, while a few, 
with some amount of manners, preferred to show it 
by keeping at a distance,as Sir Harry Beauclero 
was doing. 

Where he sat he could see the great lion of 
the day, and he noticed the searching, wistful ex- 
pression of which Mr. Plumpett had spoken, “ 

It had been on his face when he entered, it was 
there still, though fainter, and it remained even 
when he turned to answer some remark made by a 
politician, and warmed up into « quiet, earnest 
eloquence that set the crowd eagerly listening, and 
filled Lady Prettilace with deligat. 

When he had said his say, and he said it calmly 
and audibly enough, he moved a little away, and 
Lady Prettilace, anxious that he should not be bored 
by too much attention, took hia arm and turned to 
Sir Harry Beauclere, saying : 

“Sir Harry, let me introduce Mr. Forest; you 
should be friends.” 

The two men bowed and regarded each other, each 
with his peculiar scrutiny. F 
Frank Forest was drawn towards the face with 
its cynical mask, 

Sir Harry Beauclero, as he looked upon the pale, 
thoughtful face with its dark brown eyes and sen- 
tient mouth, thought within himself : st 
“ Here is a true heart, with a gaping wound in it 
somewhere, inflicted by a woman’s hand, I'll be 
sworn. If so, we are fellow-sufferers, and ought to 
be friends.” f ‘ 

Then, in his low, musical voice, which he knew 

how to make ingly genial when he chose, he 
said aloud: 
“ Mr. Forest, I am pleased to greet you. I have 
been reading some of your poems—don't be alarmed, 
Iam not going to ise them, there are plenty to 
do that,” and he glanced round thé’ room with his 
cynical smile, “ I am only going to say that I found 
something in them which suited me, and that I was 
curious to know you before I knew that you were 
alive anda real being, That being so, shall we go 
where there is @ little less chance of being swept 
away into space? ‘This corner is as good as the 
middle of the Baltic, and if there were ten more 
whirling skirts in the room we should be swept 
away inastorm.” "~~" 

The faint smile which Sir Harry had already seen 





upon his companion’s face crossed it again, and, side 
by side, they made their way to a less windy corner. 
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Here, comfortably scated upon a velvet lounge, with 
the music keeping accompaniment to their voices, 
they talked. a 

Sir Harry could talk—as some victims of the old 
days, when he did not think the fair sex game be- 
low his spear, could attest—and there was some- 
thing soothing and satisfying to the restlesa mind of 
the other which was peculiarly gratefal. 

He was silent for* me time, till at length a re- 
mark of Sir Harry’s roused him, and, just as he had 
done before, he spoke, earnestly and eloquently, for- 
getting himeelf,; the room, his companion, all save 
the subject for which he pleaded, and Sir Harry, 
who had made some slighting remark on woman's 
constanoy, noted the last words jand remembered 
tiem—noted even the fire in the speaker's eye and 
flash oe eagerness which swept across his pale, hand- 
some face. 

“ Woman isas constantas theangels if man would 
lether be in her heaven of ity. He her 
down, crushes her wings in his sionate em 
and, rendering her helpleseand flightless, expects her 
to rise at his command and sear to her ethereal 
abode! He forgets that he has brushed the bloom 
of truth and innocence from her breast, that she-has 
by contact taken to herself a part of his imperfect 
nature! She is an angel no longer, but a woman !’’ 

“ Grandly said |” exclaimed Sir oar * But you 
have not converted me. Would you like to try still 
farther? If so come and dine with me. I am a 
bachelor, and get through existence in a humdrum 
fashion which may suit you.” 

He took his eard*from his pocket and gave it to 
his companion. 

rank Korest’bowed—he was calm and reserved 
again—and placed it in his pocket. 

“T accept, Sir Harry Beauclere,” hesaid, but Sir 
Harry noticed that he did not offer his-own card in 
exchange. 

Then came Lady Prettilace, and were parted. 

They met once again that evening, just before the 
ball broke up, 

Sir Harry was leisurely sauntering down the 
staircase and saw Frank Forest striding through 
the hall, his face bent downwards, his whole atti- 
tude that of a man lost in thought. 

He turned at the door to allow some ladies to 
pass, and Sir Harry gave him good-night. 

But he did not hear him, and Sir Harry, seeing 
his face, noted that it bore the disappointed, dis- 
satisfied expression which waits upon the failure of 
a quest. . 

“The face, the figure, or the voice he is looking 
for he has not found to-night,” surmised the 
baronet. “There is @ mystery there, and I'll be 
sworn it’s a woman.” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
Plamb his evil nature to the depths, Alonzo, 
And thon shalt find it 
+ Dark as Styx. Shakespeare. 

Tue evening of Lady Prettilace’s ball was that for 
waich Lord Raymond had accepted an invitation to 
dinner at Miss Slade’s, or rather Miss Siade’s aunt, 
for the proprieties were studied most anxiously by 
the astute Mias Emilia, and t! hshe was really the 
mistress the old lady who had the honour to be her 
relative was the ostensible ruling power and chape- 
rone. 

Lord Raymond had risen on the morning after his 

dinner at the club mot in the best of humours. He 
had 9 vile headache, which irritated him almost as 
much as the confused remembrance of the occur. 
rences in the smoking-room. 
_ His gay and false-friends had brought him home 
in the small hours in a state of disgusting insensi- 
bility, and had given him into the hands of his valet 
with much laughter and derision. 

He remembered that he had come into collision 
With some one, and that he had been knocked down ; 
& moderately sized bruise on his'shoulder settled the 
last fact-beyond a doubt, and ashe scowled at his 
bloodshot eyes and pale, dissipated-looking face in 
his mind he anathematized the club, his dear friends 
and himeelf. 

The whole of the-morning was consumed in lying 

before the fire and gulping down brandy and soda 
Water; theafternoon passed while he was endeavonr- 
ing to get a little sullen sleep, and at last he betook 
himself to his roomto-dress fot Miss Slade’s little 
dinner. 
_ He called.@ hansom, and was just stepping into 
into it when g gentleman, walking with aquick, firm 
step on the other side of the road attracted his at. 
tention, It was.a figure that could scarcely have 
passed without receiving notice, for it three 
points which are always welcome to every eye. 

It was a stalwart, graceful figure, a handsome 
face, and a commanding, dignified bearing. 

Lord Repeat, with one foot.on the step of the 
cab, stared at it with a perplexed* air, 

, Who’s that ?’’ he snarled to himself. “ I'll swear 
I’ve seen him before. ‘There’s something about him 
i seem ‘to remember; one of the’féllows who were 
Stopping at Karlscotrt, I suppose; if'so he can go 





to the fiend, for I hated the whole lot.” And 
stumbling ungracefully into the cab he told the man 
in an imperious tone of command to drive to 24, 
Norman d. 

The gentleman was none other than Mr. Frank 
Forest, bent on keeping an appointment with Sir 
Harry, which the latter had made with him in a 
letter delivered by that morning’s post. 

Lord Raymond had assuredly seen him before, 
but under circumstances so different and in part so 
contrasting that he might well be excused for not re- 
cognizing him. 

Miss Slade was waiting for himin the cozy draw- 
ing-room,and welcomed him with a soft emphasis 
which was peculiarly grateful to his vanity. 

“ My dear Lord Sor poo I am so glad to see 
you! I was afraid that you would forget me, or 
change your mind. You wicked men are so le, 
and I know that there are so many greater and nicer 

ple than poor little Emilia who would like to 
am you. Itis so good of you, for I am sure you 
must have disappointed dozens.” 

Oh, no,”’ said Lord Raymond, surlily, but with 
a condescension which implied that she was quite 


right. 

“Let me wheel your chair to the fire; whichchair 
do you like best, this one? I eall that the emperor’s 
chair, because I think it requires a good noble figure 
to fit it. Really, it might have been made for you. 
But how pale you look! I am sure you are not well, 
thdugh you would have us think you are ; you strong 
men dislike acknowledging any weakness. There, 
you must make yourself quite at home, and take a 
rest. 

Just then came in an old lady, very like Miss 
Slade, but very quiet and timid, and evidently to 
all but the densely conceited Lord Raymond a mere 
tool in her crafty niece’s hands, 

She said something about the weather, asked after 
Lady Florence, of whom she seemed inclined to taik 
until a frown from her niece brought her to silence, 
om then subsided into her chair at the back of the 
sofa. 

Presently, while Lord Raymond's sullenness was 
fae | to melt in the genial glow of the com- 
fortable fire, the servant announced Mr. Denville. 

That gentleman, exquisitely dressed, with a set of 
black pearl shirt fronts and rose coral at his wrists, 
extended his hand with a smile of welcome. 

“ My dear Raymond, an unexpected pleasure! I 
had no idea you were in town.” 

“Nor I you,’’ said Lord Raymond, giving his 
hand withoutrising and eyeing him with suspicious 
and not over friendly looks. 

** No?” amiled Mr. Denville, pleasantly. ‘Fickle 
as Miss Slade would say, Iam nothing if I am not 
vacillating. I did intend to roam in fresh fields and 
pastures new, but something or other, I forget 
exactly what, stopped me, and here [ am, delighted 
to see you and quite hungry for the news.” 

He stood before the fire, warming his white hands, 
with his false smile upon his face, and his whole 
bearing so assured and at his ease that Lord Ray- 
mond glared at him with something like dread. 

“* There’s no dependence on you,” he growled, in 


an undertone. 

“Tsn’t there!” retorted Mr. Denville, softly and 
pleasantly, but with a certain significance, “ I think 
there iss Why, my dear Raymond, there isn’t a 
more trusty dog in the universe than I am. I’ll do 
anything for a friend, from selecting his cigars to 
carrying off his last amourette.” 

Lord Raymond glanced round with a scowl] of 
alarm, but Miss Slade approached most innocently, 
and giving her arm to Lord Raymond requested Mr. 
Denville to conduct her aunt to the banquet, as in 
her pleasant humour she styled the nice little 
dinner. 

The dining-room was small, but for comfort and 
elegance matched the drawing-room. ‘The very 
chairs had been constructed with a view to increas- 
ing one’s self-satisfaction, and Lord Raymond, as he 
leant back and took stock of the room, the table 
and its appointments and the noiseless servant, in 
his stealthy, underhand way, mentally pronoanced 
the whole to be of its kind perfect. 

The soup was good, the fish excellently cooked— 
a rarity in these days—and the game just at the 
zenith of its condition. 

The servant seemed to wait better and with 
greater attention than the gorgeous flunkeys at 
Northeliffe, and Miss Slade’s lively conversation, 
chiming in with Mr. Denville’s well-bred cynicisms, 
kept the sullen, ill-bred peer amused while he 
feasted with the best appetite he could on the 
choicely cooked trifles, 

* You don’t choose your own wine, I know,” he 
said, aftera long silence, addressing Miss Slade with 
his wineglass to his lips. “ This is too good for a 
woman.” 

“Do you think so ? I did choose it, I always do, 
Lord Raymond. Am TI not wickedly wise? But 
you must taste some old ‘port auntie has,” making 
a sign to the servant. 

He quietly disappeared and returned with a cob 





webbed bottle which Miss Slade requested Mr. Den 
ville to decant. 

The dessert was on by this time and, after trifling 
with some choice French conserves and pretending 
to peel a walnut, Miss Emilia said, with a smile: 

“ Now I shall leave you gentlemen to your wine, 
and auntie and I will talk a little scandal in the 
drawing-room.” 

Lord Raymond nodded, 

Miss Slade passed out, whispering to Mr. Denville 
who opened the door for them : 

* Mind, don’t let him drink too much.”’ 

Mr. Denville smiled in answer and returned to 
the table with an air of satisfaction. 

* You must try that wine, Raymond. It is par- 
ticularly good—indeed, I don’t think you can better 
it anywhere, except at the bishop's, but you know 
the clergy are privileged in that respect.” 

He filled his glass and passed the bottle, and so 
he continued to pass it whileasking Raymond some 
questions respecting the catastrophe at Northcliffe, 
anything like a detailed account of which Lord 
Raymond seemed very reluctant to give. 

However, Mr. Denville, who knew all the particu- 
lars, did not annoy him by undue persistence, and 

im, what with the old port and a choice se- 

anecdotes, in a good humour until, seeing 

that he had taken quite enough wine, tho astute 

man of the world rose and proposed that they should 
join the ladies. 

The ladies, however, had been reduced to one— 
Miss Ewilia’s aunt having retired. 

The easy-chair which only an imporial figure could 
fill was drawn up to the fire again, and, with Mr. 
Denville opposite, Miss Emilia administered deli- 
cious coffee and good, strong tea on the daintiest of 
Sdvres china, toying with the sugar-tongs in the 
prettiest way and smiling at Lord Raymond till he 
began to think her prettier than ever. 

After the coffee he grew good-tempered enough 
to propose some music, and Miss Emilia glided to 
the piano and pees him his favourite airs and 
galops until he fell asleep and snored comfortably 
in his imperial chair. 

Then Miss Slade and Mr. Denville got into con- 
versation, which they carried on in a low tone, 
glancing occasionally at the subject of their ro- 
marks with contemptuous amusement. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Denville, with a yawn, “ it’s in 
bud. I think the thing will do, and I'll put it to 
him to-night. I'll wake the pig now, I think,” 
and he gave him a kick on the leg, which, in its scorn- 
ful malice, did not at all harmonize with his plea- 
sant: 

“Come, my dear Raymond, or you will be 
asleep. What do you say to an adjournment ?” 

Raymond woke with a start, stared round, 
at first with vague alarm and anger, then with 
sullen satisfaction, and rose. 

“T’m ready,” he said, ‘‘That’s a fine picce of 
music and you played it well. But I always did say 
you played better than any one else. Well, good- 
night. Capital dinner you gave us, and first-rate 
wine, I wonder where you got it from, it’s too good 
for a woman.” 

“You shall have all—all that remains, dear Lord 
Raymond,” sighed Miss Emilia, looking up at him 
with fond devotion. “Oh, do let me wind that 
scarf round your throat, may I?” And, with a little 
engaging blush and hesitation, she tied the scarf 
round his neck. 

Then, after expressing anxiety that he would not 
catch cold, she accompanied them to the door, and, 
giving but a cool adieu to Mr. Denville, extended 
it with the most cordial and impressive good-night 
to Lord Raym snd, and saw them off and outof sight. 

When -shéreturned to the drawing-room the smile 
had left her face and it looked pinched and wan 
through all its rouge. 

She glanced at herself in the glass and almost 
scowled at her thin figure and restless coun- 
tenance. 

“ Money and position,” she murmured, ‘‘ they are 
tempting, verily they are tempting, or I would 
rather die than touch that coarse idiot’s hand. Oh, 
why did not Fate give its good gifts to the other— 
my Horace ?—poor Horace |” 

Then she sighed, and sat for hours crouched up 
in the chair, with her thin face clasped in her thin 
hands, 

Meanwhile Mr. Denville and Lord Raymond were 
looking for a cab, but unsuccessfully. 

“Oh, let us walk,” said Mr. Denville, 
fine night and the stretch will do us good.” 

Lord Raymond agreed and they walked on. 

Then Mr. Denville commenced his subtle attack 
upon the baseness and credulity of his dupe. 

“Very comfortable at No. 24, Norman Koad,” he 


said, 

“T should think so,” retorted Lord Raymond. 
‘““A great deal more comfortable than at home. 
She must be pretty well off to be able to keep it 
it up.” 

“Oh, only so so.” But-——”’ and not wishing to 
proceed too fast Mr. Denville sharply changed the 
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subject for a little while, “but what about the 
retty little wood-dove, the charmingly natural 
Purl You found her safe and sound, when I left 
her ?” 
“Confound her!” exclaimed Lord Raymond, 
viciously, with an additional oath, 
“Oh, oh, caught a Tartar, eh? Not tamed 
et?” 
i: No,” muttered Lord Raymond, “nor likely to be, 
The obstinate little monkey threatened to throw her- 
self out of the window when I-wanted to speak to 


“Why didn’t you let her do it?” coolly com- 
mented Mr. Denville. . 

“T almost wish I had,” said Lord Raymond, 
savagely. “At least she’d have been out of the 
way.’ 
So you’ve discovered already, what I expected 
fyom the first, that she was more trouble than she 
was worth,” laughed Mr. Denville. ‘ Well, I tell 
you what I'll do, I’ll take her off your hands.” 

But Lord Raymond had his own reasons for 
wishing to detain Lurli in his own keeping, and 
shook his head with a grin. 

** Much obliged, but I don’t think you will.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mr. Denville, carelessly. 
“T proposed it from the most disinterested motives. 
I intend taking a trip to Spain or Italy, and I 
should have taken her with me as a companion.” 

“Eh?” said Lord Raymond, hesitating. “You'd 
take her out of England.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Denville. “I should not 
keep her in Englend, for my own sake. There isa 
law to punish the guilty, as the good books say, 
and that law would drop on me for abduction.” 

“1 see,” said Lord Raymond. ‘ Well, if you'll 
engage to take her out of England, out of the way 
of turning up to bother me, I will hand her over to 

ou.” 

** Agreed?” said Mr. Denville, with a most plea- 
sant carelessness, as if he were purchasing a box of 
cigars. ‘ Besides, my dear boy,” he continued, “ it’s 
a great shame not to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new.” 

*“ What do you mean ?”’ asked Lord Raymond. 

“Oh, come!’ laughed Mr. Denville, touching him 
in the side with unconcealed merriment. ‘‘ Whata 
sly dog youare! Do you mean to tell me that you 
are not head over heels in love with pretty little 
Emilia, because if you're not,” he continued, before 
Lord Raymond had time to deny, “ she, poor girl, is 
head over heels in love with you.” 

** Do you think so ?” said Lord Raymond, chuck- 
ling with gratified vanity. 

“ Any idiot—beg your pardon, my dear Raymond 
—any fellow could see that with half aneye. She 
positively dotes on you; you can see it in her look, 
and hear it in her voice. ’Pon my soul, it’s a shame 
to go near her, you ought to stop away.” 

“No, you don’t say so,” said Lord Raymond, 
“not so bad as that,eh? Well, now you mention 
it, I thought she seemed rather fond—er—and that 
sort of thing. And she’s a nice, sensible girl too, 
got some taste, and I like taste, I've got a good 
deal myself. She's good-looking too, and knows 
how to make a fellow comfortable. Dead in love 
too ; of course [ couldn’t marry her,” he said, con- 
temptuously. 

“Oh, that’s out of the question,” said Mr. Den- 
ville. “ Lord Raymond Hursley must aim at higher 
game. But, 1 say, old fellow” and here his false 
voice dropped almost to a whisper—“ could it not 
be managed without marriage ?” 

Lord Raymond started, but shook his head. 

** No, thank you, I’ve had enough of abductions; 
one’s enough for me ina lifetime. Besides, though 
you can smuggle a common gipsy girl away on the 
quiet, you couldn’t carry off Miss Slade against her 
will.” 

“No, not against her will,” suggested the wily 
Mephistophiles, ‘‘ but you could with it, you 

now.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Lord Raymond, 
looking puzzled and irritated. ‘ You do not suppose 
she’d consent to anything of the sort. Not she; 
ehe knows better.” 

Mr. Denville laughed softly and musically. 

* Really you ought to be grateful for such a 
friend as I am, my dear Raymond,” he lisped. “ I 
am always thinking of and providing for your 
pleasure. Listen. Couldn’t we devise a pretty 
little plot to snare a tame pigeon this time? What 
do you think of this plan? Propose a clandestine 
marriage; you can give her plenty of plausible 
reasons, you know,” 

“A ‘clandestine marriage!” interrupted Lord 
Raymond. “ Why, that wouldn’t be any better 
than a public one for me. It’s impossible; I 
couldn’t marry her,’’ he said, peevishly. 

* You can havea clandestine marriage that would 
satisfy her, and not marry her,” said Mr. Denville, 
softly. ‘Get her to consent to marry you on the 
quiet and have the service performed at a private 
houso bya clergyman of your own providing; do 


Lord Raymond started, but his base, ignobie 
nature leapt at the bait. 

“Capital!” he said. “ The very thing, Whata 
clever fellow youare, Denville. Poor little Emilia !” 
he laughed. ‘It’s a.great shame, but, upon my soul, 
it’s too tempting ! rr clergyman of my own provid- 
ing! Ah! ah! Very good, very good. But ”—and 
he turned his dark, cunning eyes upon the tempting 
face suspiciously— what’s your motive ?” 

“ The usual one,” said Mr. Denville, with a smilo, 
“the necessary evil, 7 dear Raymond. I want 
some money to go on the Continent. I’m sure if 
our plan work well you will not mind a cheque for 
a cool thousand.” 
_ “No,” said Lord Raymond, gleefully. ‘*I’ll make 
it a thousand if it come off right.” 

‘Payable on the morning of the marriage?— 
marriage, ha! ha!” 

“Yes,” said Lord Raymond. 7 

** And you will leave all the plans to me?” said 
Mr. Denville, lighting a fresh cigar and eyeing the 
swarthy, vicious face of his companion with a 
curious expression. 

“T’ll leave it all to you, my boy,” said Lord Ray- 
mond. “ You shall be my best man. Ha! ha!” 

**SoI will; the best friend you ever had,” said 


Mr, Denville. 
(To be continued.) 








A LOST SUMMER. 





Has any one seen a lost summer ? 

Strayed, stolen, or otherwise gone ? 
First missed when the leaves of September, 

Turned, showed us a frost-graven dawn. 
And now she has hidden in frolic 

Beneath the low-lying, bright leaves, 
Has any one seen a lost summer 

Afield, with the banded corn sheaves ? 


Not mine, with its true-hearted roses, 
Whose petals, shrunk sadly, yet sweet, 

Bear incense from ’kerchief and ribbon, 
As they flutter away to my feet. 

Not mine, with its thankful remembrance, 
Of all that I count, and I keep— 

The grass on the hillside unbroken— 
The mercies of waking and sleep. 


But I heard Kitty Avenue’s mother 
Through treacherous, close-folded blind, 

As she strapped the last trunk, high and mighty, 
With Kitty’s bright finery lined, 

Discourse in no soft, measured accents, 
Till it seemed it was certainly so 

That the summer was lost when the damsel 
Had failed to secure a rich beau. 


As she chided for rows on the river 
With Allenby Lyle all alone, 
For sundry piazza-spent evenings, 
That projects and plans had oterthrown. 
Summing up. with a querulous quaver, 
Fair Kitty's “ best season” as “ lost,” 
With a dreary remembrance upon her 
Of what the experiment cost. 


“Thore was young Lamoureux, nearly erazy, 
He’s got a town-house and a yacht, 

Old muddle-head Golden was raving 
About your blue eyes and all that. 

Then you snubbed Alexander Von Steiner— 
So provoking—well, all I can say 

You can blame your own self, you remember, 
You've thrown your best season away.” 


Oh, beautiful, low-lying summer, 
Peep over the hills of the South, 
To whisper “* not lost ” to the matron, 
And spare the young tremulous mouth 
That is shaping its newly-formed story, 
Albeit, tis love in a cot, 
Pressing hard on maternal ambition, 
That counts it a wearisome lot. 
+ * * * Ea 
And then came the stir of departure, 
When fair ’neath the wide gipsy hat, 
I saw the sweet face of the culprit, 

The bonny blue eyes “‘and all that.’’ 
Heard the ripples of soft, merry laughter 
Well out from the girl’s happy soul ; 
Ah! she carried her summer-time with her, 

Nor grudged love the season he stole. 





SuNsHINE.—Sleepless people should court the sun. 
The very worst of all soporifics is laudanum, and 
the very best is sunshine. Therefore, it is very plain 
that poor sleepers should pass many hours of the 
day in sunshine and as few as possible in the 
shade. Many women are martyrs, and yet do not 
know it. They shut the sunshine out of their houses 
and hearts, they wear veils, they carry para- 
sols, they do all that is possible to keep off the 
subtlest and yet most potent influence, which is in- 


fulness. Is it not time to change. all this, and go 
get roses and colour ‘in our pale cheeks, strength in 
our weak backs and courage in our timid souls? 
Women are often pale and delicate; they may be 
blooming and strong, avd the sunlight will boa 
potent influence in this transformation, Will they 
not asa fe a year or two and oblige thousands of ad- 
mirers 





A QUESTION FO GIRLS. 

GLANcING down the correspondents’ column one 
thing must strike the least observant person, and 
that is how many of the questions are about love 
affairs, and from girls who desire to know what they 
shall do with a certain young man, who, having been 
attentive, is now growing cold. Shall they write to 
him? Shall theyspeakto him? Shall per iot him 
know they never can forget him? What shall thoy 
do to bring back the truant ? 

_I have only sympathy for the girl whose hea:t 
lingers over her first sweet dream. She would bo 
less than woman if it didnot. But as the-surgeon 
buries his knife in the quivering flesh of his patient 
to cut away something that else would eat the life 
away, so would I, had I the power, cut out the 
miserable aching spot from wens a young 
heart, and leave the sufferer free and glad once more. 
Words can do little, yet I would like to say a word 
or two to those whose inexperienced pens have not 
told half they suffer—to those who desire to know 
how to win a recreant lover back to his allegiance. 

And first : Can you not see how much better it is 
that he should go-if he desires to do it? How 
worthless he would be, having once wished to 
slip his chains, if you could whistle him back? A 
true lover needs no bonds, and only a true lover ever 
satisfies. .The man who loves, woos and wins, and 
wears hig prize if he can—has no doubts, no hesita- 
tions. A woman who has had such love could never 
mistake anything less true for the genuine; but a 
girl yet inexperienced has nothing by which to mea- 
sure the tenderness and passion of one she thinks 
her lover. The young man chats with her, laughs 
with her, escorts her to some place of amusement, 
and tries to kiss her; and out of this she makes a 
lover, and when the next pretty face beguiles him 
breaks her heart*because he is gone! It is so foolish 
and yet so natural, 

When a man has really said “‘ I love you,” and has 

been sorry for it afterwards, the girl who has been 
beguiled into liking him cannot be called foolish. 
She had reason to trust, to love; and she has reason 
to bewail her trust and her affection. But though 
love must rule the heart, there is a mighty power 
within any well-balanced mind—the power of self- 
respect and proper self-esteem. There need be no 
heroics, no tragic flinging off of the man who meant 
nothing, or the man who has backed out. Say to 
yourself: “Iam still what I always was. I can 
make myself better. Iam still worthy of esteem, 
affection, tenderness. If this man does not love me 
it is no sign that I am not lovable. Some one will 
give me what I desire before my youth is gone. I 
will not stand a beggar for that which I should be 
besought to take.”” Think more of yourself, less of 
him who did not appreciate you; forget tho morbid 
sontimentalism that declares a woman’s life over 
with the death of her first passion ; forget him and 
wait. 
You will not wait in vain. To you will come in 
time either a better lover, or that calmness which 
needs only friendship to turn it into happiness; 
and I am uot sure that there need be any sadness in 
the latter fate. Yet, if seems so tv you, remember 
that nothing so ensures a woman the certainty of 
walking “in maiden meditation fancy free’’ for 
the rest of her daysas that low-spirited, hopeless, 
drooping condition engendered by nursing memories 
of a faithless suitor, who might have been a very 
careless and unloving husband, even if you had 
married him ; if you would avoid that doom 
cheer up, make yourself look as pretty as you can, 
and exorcise the haunting presence of the faithless 
one as completely as you can.. Smash his photo- 
graph, throw his faded flowers into the ash barrel, 
curl your hair with his old letters, and thank Hea- 
ven every night before you go to sleep that he found 
out his mistake before you made the one of becoming 
his spouse. M. K. D. 











A Centenary Brrtupay Party.—Mr. James 
Bailey King, of the Purlieu House, Purlieu Lane, 
Colwall, near the Wyche Pass, recently entertained 
a tolerably large party of relatives in celebration of 
his hundredth birthday. This living rebuke to the 
sceptical spirit of the age, which declines to be con- 
vinced that any oue is living who is actually a hun- 
dred years old, still retains his sight, his speech and 
memory, and so sound are these faculties of his that 
he gang his guests three old-world songs and pre- 
sented a clergyman with his autograph written firmly 
and legibly. He was born on the 23rd of September, 
1774, and he has resided in the parish of Mathon the 
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tended to give them strength and beauty and cheer- 


whole of his life, where he was a farmer. 
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TREVYLIAN; 
OR, 
ENTOMBED ‘ALIVE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Unkindness, do thine office ; poor heart break : 
Those are the thrilling griefs which dare not 
speak, ebs 

“MARSDEN, you may now go and tell Sir ‘Régi~ 
nald that I am ready. You will find him in his 
dressing-roow; and pray bid nurse bring baby, that 
I may kiss him before we go.” 

Lady Trevylian spoke to her waiting-maid, She 
was standing up in front of a large mirror, giving the 
last touches to her dress, and now waited that her 
husband might see her costume before she put on her 
carriage-cloak, 

They were to joina large party at the Countess 
Ramouski’s that evening. Sir Reginald had chosen 
the dress she now wore for the first time and ex- 
pressed a wish to see it before they left the house. 

Her dress was of pink satin, trimmed with rich 
point-lace flounces; necklace, earrings and coronet 
of rubies set in filagree gold—the dark colour of the 
sparkling gems setting off the fair hair which fell in 
shining waves over her neck and shoulders. 

As she stood before her mirror a smile of pleasure 
passed over her face ; she could not but see that her 
beauty was of arare stamp, and that her matronly 
beauty was threefold more lovely than that of her 
girlhood, 

“ What a silly thing I am.” broke from her lips as 
she looked at her own mirrored face. “Ido think I 
am more anxious to be beautiful now than when I 
was agirl, Well, I daresay I should be so Regi- 
nald is so happy when I look well, and likes me to 
,. called a belle, that it is natural I should be pleased 
also.” 

Several minutes elapsed without the return of 
Marsden, Ethel looked at her watch. 

“It is past seven,” said she aloud. “ What can 
keep Reginald?” 

The maid now entered to say that Sir Reginald 
was not in his dressing-room, adding : 

“Baby is there, sitting in Sir Reginald’s arm- 
chair, but nurse can’t get him to leave it. He says 
he promised his’ papa not to leave the chair until he 
came back. And be says,’ continued the girl, with 
a smile, “that Sir Reginald went into the wardrobe 
and shut himself in.” 

“Went into the wardrobe!” repeated her mistress ; 
“what could have put such an idea into the child’s 
head? Go to the hall door, Marsden; you will 


* with him.” 





[TERROR-STRUCK. } 


probably find Sir Reginald talking to the coachman. 
Tell him to come to me, and ask him to bring Willie 


Nearly an hour had passed away, Sir Reginald had 
not been seen by any one since he went along the 
passage leading to his own dressing-room, leading 
Willie by the hand, 

Lady Trevylian is impatient to be gone. She has 
no fear of any accident having happened to her hus- 
band, and is only anooyed because she knows their 
late arrival will delay dinner an hour. 

She sits reading in her dressing-room, now and 
then looking at the clook on the mantelshelf, and 
saying to herself, impatiently: 

“ What can keep Reginald ?” 

The nurse has tried in vain to make the child leave 
his father’s chair, but he screams and kicks when she 
tries to take him by force, and offers of candies or toys 
are of no avail. His reply to all her entreaties is al- 
ways the same: 

“No, no; I promised papa tostay here, and I will.” 

The nurse leaves the room for a second or two, and 
while she is gone piercing shrieks come from the 
dressing-room. 

All withio hearing rush to the room in terror, and 
find the child standing upon the large leather chair, 
clinging with convulsive energy to the back, his eyes 
staring wildly in the direction of the wardrobe, while 
he screams as if wild with terror. 

Lady Trevylian was the first to reach him. 

“ What is it that has frightened you ?” she exclaims, 
in almost as great fear as the child himself; as she 
spoke trying to lift him from the chair. 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!” cried the child, clinging 
with both arms round her neck; “ papa’s in the ward- 
robe—and—and—there’s a wild beast with a man’s 
face there too!” 

“My darling, what nonsense! You have been 
asleep and dreamed a fearful dream. There is no one 
in the wardrobe.” 

“Yes, but there is—I saw him with my own 
eyes.” 

“Hush! hush! you have dreamed it, that’s all.” 

As Ethel spoke she seated herself in the chair, 
taking the child in her lap, who still trembled with 
intense fear and clung with convulsive energy to her 
neok. 

“ Yes, yes, mamma, papa is there; I saw him goin 
—and the beast with the man’s face put his head out 
—I saw it—with its awful eyes.” 

The child sobbed go violeutly that he could only 
speak in broken sentences, 

“Open the warbrobe, Marsden, and put back the 
door so that he may see thera is no one inside.” 








The servant did as she was bid, opening it to its 
fullest extent, saying, as she did so: 

“There is nothing inside, not even Sir Reginald’s 
overcoat, which generally hangs here.” 

“Pa has on his overcoat, and I saw him go in,” 
persisted the child. 

“ Look now, Willie,” said his mother, holding him 
a little forward, so that he might see inside the ward- 
robe without moving from the chair; ** you see there’s 
noone there. You must have been asleep and dreamed 
that papa went in and the beast peeped out.” 

“No, no,” persisted the child; “I wasn’tasleep. I 
saw papa go in, and”—shuddering as he spoke—“ I 
saw the beast too,” 

Many hours have passed. Little Willie is sleeping 
soundly in his cot, but his papa bas not been seen in 
or around the castle. 

A servant on horseback has been sent with an 
apology to the Countess Ramouski. The man asks if 
his master is there. Vain quest. 

It is long past midnight, and Lady Trevylian sits 
weeping in her lonely chamber. Again and again 
she says : ‘ 

“Reginald, where are you? Reginald, Reginald, 
where can you be?” 

And the winds sweep on over the lake and up by 
the wooded hills, bearing with them the loving words 
her lost lord is never to hear. 

The housekeeper and house-steward, who have been 
over fifty years in the house, talk together in subd ued 
whispers, although they are in the housekeeper’s 
room and there is no one near. They remember 
how, twelve years before on this very day, the 
eleventh of April, Sir Ralph disappeared. No ono 
saw him go, no tale was told—there was none to tell 
—and he never came home, None ever saw or heard 
of him again. 

It wasa small matter. He was a hard master, and 
the servants and tenantry loved him not, but this 
knight was the best master in the county, just and 
generous. They shake their heads with woe and 
fear—they are sure they will never see him again. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the housekeeper, “ if I had only 
the two midnight hours to pass again we both saw 
in this house forty-nine years ago how differently 1 
would act.”’ 

“TI think we would both do that,” was the reply 
of the steward. “It is the one portion of my own life 
that I reproach myself with more than any other. 
It cannot be undone now, and there is no use 
mourning for or looking after a sunk ship.” 

* * a * * 


Old grizzly beard was shivering with cold out is 
the stone passage. 
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He had been an occupant of the dungeon so long 
that the air there seemed natural to him. And he 
had the skins to roll himself in when he was tired of 
walking round and round and out and in gbomt the 
huge pillars, which he did many times a dey. 

But out in the pasgage aud stope stairs the air felt 
raw and cold, 

He thought he would reconngitre¢ jittle and see if 
it would .be posgible for him to hide ja dhe dressing- 
room uptil je wes time to get.ont the house 


papper. : 
i he shogild begeen Grst ip house, and with 
his long, uukemps gray yo oa i+ wight set 
people thinkigg how such a Shing be, 0 by 
some miscliange lead to the discomgay of SHOT EL 
assage, ; 
P He gagends the gtaircase, opang the Spring god 
listepadmtently. He hears po soupd, yet, notwigh- 
standing, he opens the wardrobe with gread care, 
slowby, slowly, 

He puts out dais d just the lenat t, seag gh 
Pe Am « iw front ry fireand t Mia 
looking at she Some as they leap Lp the 
red copie, bie faix euvie hanging over 
Div gid span gees apd mates all 

pe ebild singed 
Leary amd sae every word : 


+ apy rener es nie 
"SPA allan 


With tie guey headend beard still helf protruding 
from the ards the an greature wag 
so tickled with the the ghild’s that he 
was almoe¢ with . te. ught of 
the father down in the duageen will pever come 


ne and jhe child’s somg aownded like & burlesque 
1) B15 ame. 

Reva t movement strikesen the ghili's eer 
just a8 : 

He ¢urps head round to Wardrobe, ex pect- 
ing to see his 4ather. ea 
have brought his motherand the servants to lis side. 
But not before the door is shut, the panel sprung, 
and grizzly beard is again safely out on the stone 
staircase, 

Twice during the night he tried to escape from his 
cold hiding-place, each time driyen back by sounds 
of busy feet astir in the castle, servants walking 
through the rooms, speaking to each other and won- 
dering what had become of their missing master, 

At last all is silent, and he ventures out into the 
room ; the fire has died outand all was in darkness; 
he knows the house, has known it since he was a 
little child at bis mother’s knee. He could go 
throngh every nook and cranny of it in the dark 
midnight. 

He wishes it were all dark like this, but he knows 
it will not be—that there will be night-lights in every 
hall. 

He steals cautiously along the passages, listening 
with strained ear for the least sound, He fears the 
staircase most; it too is passed. He has taken a 
side staircase which leads to a door that used to be 
fastened by a bolt only. It is gained in safety, the 
bolt is drawn, a dog barks, and a half-sleepy voice 
cries: 

** Down, Pedro, down!” 

Another voice says: 

**Perhaps it is Sir Reginald.” 

The old man does not dare to shut the door, but 
slips out with swift steps into the shrubbery on the 
side lawn, 

He made a mistake in choosing this way to leave 
the castle. 

The staircase he took uged to lead to an ynin- 
habited part of the house, but it is now the servants’ 
quarters, 

Hiding in the shrubbery, he sees two men come 
ont, accompanied by a dog. He hears them speak. 
The men are strangers to him, their voices are 
strange; they did not belong to the castle in his 
time. 

“What could have started the dog ?” one says to 
the other. 

“A rat,” was the laconic reply. “It does not take 
much to start him.” 

“I had some thogght it ‘ud been the master.” 

‘Not like he’d come’d roun’ by our way,” answered 
the other man. “Did ye hear what Mr. Rogers said 
about the way the other sir went ?” 

“Ay, I did that; but there’s no fear o’ this un 
goin’ like that. The old un was an old beast, 
growlin’ and girnin’ wi’ everybody.” 

“So they say. Well, this un heme growl; he’s 
AR rea! gentleman ; there’s no fear o’ him, he'll turn 
. 


Grizzly beard heard, and noted what he heard. Once 
or twice the dog growled, and he trembled lest he 
should te found out ; but the men quieted the dog 
each time he moved, and at last went back toward 





the door, observing to each other that the door 
must have been left off the latch, and blown open by 







the dog. 

“] -* t Fo Pedro; she’d think 
ab was -better for her to sleep.” 

These were the old map heard as 







‘might be heard the bolt 
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= to telegrain, 
turned it over, inspected = os: of the paper, and 
even the envelope, ia the hope that she could learn 
something more thaa those few bare words told. 

“Sir Ralph alive!” said she, at length. “ Well, 
that beats print. Where in the name of wonder can 
he have been all this time ?” 

“ Goodness knows, only I wish héhad stayed. No 
one wanted him back here, And just now, when Sir 
Reginald is away. It’s a curious thing altogether, 
The father goes away and stays twelve years, and 
when everybody thinks him dead and buried long ago 
his son goes off as the father did, and the old man 
comes back to turn everything upside down.” 

“I wouldn’t wonder if he gave my lady her walk- 
ing ticket. He can’t abide women. I daresay he killed 
his own wife with ill usage.” 

“T daresay he did,” replied the steward, in solemn 
tones, and with a subdued, silent air, as if his thoughts 
were far off. “He was fit enough forthat. I would 
not take anything to tell my lady that he’s alive 
and coming here.” 

“You needn’t. He'll tell her himself to-night. The 
train is due at seven; you hed better send the sar- 
riage at once or it’ll be too late, and perhaps that’ll be 
4g much as your place is worth.” 

A couple of hours more saw the carriage drive up 
to the door and Sir Ralph entered the hall. Mrs. 
Burnet and Rogers were there waiting for him. 

He walked in, threw down his gloves on the table, 
hung up his hat himself as he used todo twelve yeurs 
before, taking no more notice of the servants than if 
he had returned from a walk. 

The dining-room door to the right of the hall was 
open. Sir Ralph looked in. 

When he saw it at last the was a mean-looking 
place, with its fawn-coloured worsted curtains that 
had hung there for generations, a cloth of the same 
dingy hue on the table, whereon were placed four 
candles, serving barely to show the picture frames of 
the knights and ladies round the walls, leaving you 
in doubt which was the Lord Ohancellor in his robes 
or the lady in white satin who was maid of honour 
to Queen Charlotte. Now he looked on @ scene re- 
dolent of light, beauty aud warmth. 

A crystal chandelier, with its chains and pendants 
reflecting back the light hundreds of times, bathed 
the room in a flood of light, showing purple and 
gold brocade curtains, great mirrors reaching from 
floor to ceiling, sideboard and buffet covered with 
gold and silver plate, his progenitors, the old ladies 
and gentlemen on the walls, showing their indivi- 
duality, smiling or frowning, as was their wont in 
life, a bright fire in the grate, and Pedro, a privileged 
favourite, with whom he fancied he had made 
acquaintance on the night of his escape, stretched 


Sir Ralph was well pleased. When he wag 
master everything was left as it had been for ages, 
He had been meanly saving iu everything. This 
was a brave change ; he would keep it go. 

“ Pedro, poor Pedro,” he called out te the dog, 
masking the servants open their eyes ip~wonder. 

Pedro was timid—the voice that called him was 





Be lanpers yar ge the rug with hig 
on iping-room over, he red 
Rogers to open the drawing-room door, apd walked 
up to ¢he fireplace, whee Bl aad the, Cove 
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she would have gu tothe Trevylian estates 
after your death. This gives the little man here a 
double claim on yop.” 

As the countess spoke she drew forward the child, 
who had shrunk behind his mother with terror- 
stricken face when Sir Ralph first entered. 

He could not connect the stranger with “ the beast 
with a man’s face” which he had seen look out from 
the wardrobe, yet it was the remembrance of the 
beast’s eyes filled him with dread. 

* You're a fine fellow,” Sir Ralph condescended to 
say. He did not love children, so this was a conces- 
sion on his part, 

“ Where is Reginald?” he again inquired, and ae 
he spoke he gazed with a look of unfeigned admira- 
tion on the beautiful face of his daughter-in-law. 

Alas! for poor Ethel, the woe which the weird 
woman foreboded for her had come but too surely. 

He again repeated his inquiry for his son, 

The countess replied in as few words as possible, 
telling him that his son had left the house six days 
previous, in as mysterious a manner as he himself 
had done twelve years before, narrating all the cir- 
cumstances as they had been told to herself. 

While she spoke, and for some minutes after, Sir 
Ralph sat as if stupidied by surprise. 

“Six days back,” eaid he. “It is just six days 
since he must have received my commanication, 
which told him I would be here to-night. What 
can be the meaning of this? Some terrible scciden 
must have happened. Has the lake been dragged ?’” 

“No.” the countess replied, “they have not 
thought of that.” 

The question itself, fraught ae it was with fearful 
images, would have been too much for Ethel’s weak 
frame and unstrung nerves. But spoken in the un- 
feeling, abrupt Ne by which it was, it unhinged her 
completely, gad she hurriedly left the roem, con- 
vulsed with sobs she was unable to control. 

Sir Ralph looked after her graceful retreating 
figure with undisguised admiration, which did not 
escape the notice of his companion. 

Perhaps Sir Ralph saw this and wished to punish 
her for having the vy ey to read his thoughts. 
Perhaps it was the old feeling of his own hard nature, 
which made him aiways take pleasure in giving pain 
to others, which made him say: 

“T see the Countess Ramouski still wears the sap- 
phire ring on her right hand.” 

“Yes, Sir Ralph ‘l'revylian,” was the lady's re- 
ply, spoken with a look of offended dignity, “ While 
I have life I shall wear this sapphire ring. When I 
am dead it shall be interred with Aan 

The countess stood up as she spoke, her tall figare 
enabling her to assume a proud bearing, which, 





full length on the rug. 
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added to the flash of her dark eye, showed how her 
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heart resented Sir Ra!ph’s allusion ‘to the past, 
which noticing her jae | in the way he did implied. 

If the lady's face and figure spoke of bauteur and 
dignity, it was because they were schooled so to dp. 
Her heart one moment trembled with fear, the next 
beat in wild sa = rp of agony, as she cast a 

rning look upon the past, : 
wShe desired Sir Ralph to order the carriage. 4 

Throwing herself back amid its. velvet cushions, 

she burst into ‘tears—tears ‘of anger—tears of vaiu | 


regret, 

“ How dared he spea' 
of confidence, too? “Ob, Adolph’! why did I not tell 
you all long ago? How could T have “been so 
foolish, 80 wicked. And now ‘it is too late—too late ! 
We must go back to Naples ; there is no safety élee- " 


re. 

She did not ask herself if it was certain that Naples 

would prove a haven of safety. 
* * + * o 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Sir Ralph, when he returned to 
the drawing-room, after having conducted the countess 
to her carriage. “How ‘the proud ‘woman writhed 
and quivered under my lash, and it was but « little 
one. I will give her anotber and another some day ; 
she would be the better of one of Adolph Ramouski’s 
Russian fur coats to ‘hide the pulsations of her heart 
when she comes in contact with Ralph Trevyfian. 
Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, in unrestrained glee, rub- 
bing his ‘hands ashe surveyed himself in ‘the mantel 
mirror. “I-wonder’tow much Eugénie Fitzgerald 
wonld give to kuow all Icouldtellher? “Well, when 
it can do me no harm she shall know all. 

“She need not fear my telling her secret to 
Adolph Ramouski. If I had not a sweeter revenge 
than that im store he should have known it long ago. 
There is nothing like leaving things to cha 8h 


“Ethel” he said, in as genfle a voice as he was | 
master of, “Reginald, your husband, was not my 30n 
—he was'no Trevylian.” 

Having said this, he stood up, looking vestty, in 
the girl’s face, as if he would read there the effect 
his words had made. He saw 6, latent fear, 
oye asked’ himsélf was there not incipient hate 
algo. 

He seated ‘himedlf again, very close to her, taking 
her ‘hand, which she tried to disengage from his 


‘| grasp. Tt-was‘impossible ; he held it as if it were in 
k of my ring, and in accents: vn . 


“vice, 

Bending his head so that he might whisperin ‘her, 
ear, he spoke a few words—words which as soon as 
they reached her ear tors her heart with unavailing 
regret for the solemn vow she had made to keep 
secret to her'life’s end the ‘knowledge so strangely 


obtained. 
‘Sir Ralph lookeiin the girl's'face. It was white 


|. as ashes, her lips as ‘bloodless as her cheek. 


He had \aid ‘his plan, well conned it over day by 
day, wrote and re-wrote the words of the oath, until 
by her own will he had made her yow unto Heaven 
that wheresoever or liowsoever in all her future life 
she should hear this ‘secret, it could avail her nothing. 
With the knowledge of this secret, untrammelled by 
her oath, she-and ‘her child were in possession of 
wealth and rank, under the protection of a powerful 
family. 

By her oath she was penniless, alone, dependent on 
a man she dreaded, and ‘was fast learning to hate. 
She looked out into the furure, and dewn the long 
vista she saw herself and child dragging out a miser- 
able existence in penury.aud want; yet-she.kaew it 
was a life less to be dreaded than the one she must 
expect to lead if she remained in Trevylian Castle,ia 





e 
scorned me twice, and then defied me; I shall-make 
her quail and quiver,and wish she had never been 
born. It was a good chance that brought me in con- 
tact with the sailorat Hoar’s wharf. If I had known 
she was here I would have‘ brought him down to ‘be- 
gin his programme. He would easily have ‘been ‘in- 
duced to bring ‘the news of ‘his ‘suceess to ‘his friend. 
I should not wonder to hear that they have gone back 
to Russia—taken refuge from my evil eye in flight. 
Ha, ba!” she Jeughed, “My evil eye’ll follow her 
wherever she goes, and it’li uot be my fault if my 
friend is not kept posted up ae to her whereabouts.” 

As he spoke he took from ‘his pocket « coarse card 
on which was written: : 

“Mr. Harry Neville, Esquire;care af Jem Skeltan, 
first door round the corner to Hoar’s wharf, Lannuan.” 

“ Ay, my friend Mr. Harry Neville, Esq., I must 
communicate with you:without loss of time.” 

* . * * + 

For weeks Sir Ralph made pretence of constant 
search forhis son; the lake was dragged, the weuds 
were searched in all directions. 

At last he \pretended to receive a letter from a 
neighbouring town, in which he was informed of a 
body heing found drowned not far from the »place 
where the river flowing from the lake emptied itself 
into the sea. 

He read the letter to Ethel, speke to ber iu a 
deeply syn g manner, as he had always done 
since his advent among them, and set off that he 
might vee for himself if it was his:sen's body. 

a two days he.returned, accompanied by fuseral 
cortége, 

The eoffin was placed in the mansoleum, and this 
was expected tobe the last that would ever be:heard 
of Reginald Trevglian. 

Sir Ralph had a long conversation with Ethel the 
day after he pretended to bury:his 

“ Ethel,” he commenced, “ 
great secret, one which concerns you aud Reginald 
both, but it is one which must never be told uttil 
after my death, Are you willing to be:the one who 
will be entrusted with it?” 

“Tam,” was the reply of the sorrow-stricken wo- 
man, “if it concerns my hasband it concerns lis 
pee Be am the most fitting recipient of such a 
secret,” 

“Then you shall .know it, but it-can only be told 
you by your teking.e most solemn Yow uever to di- 
vulge at leastone:part of it.” 

She at once agreed to take the vow,and repeated 
Tne Prescnitied onde in the form dictated by Sir 

ph, 

Awful words they were, making the shiver 
and shrink as she repeated them. Siedatingse she 
Wondered what terrible secret it could be which 
needed such @ solemn abjuration of her weal, in time 
and eternity, should she. betray it. 

The vow uttered, the Bibleon which it was sworn 
still in her heuds, Sir Ralph placed bis hand gently 
on the one with- which l‘held the Bible: He 
had often taken her hand in bis before, and Ethel 
laid euch manifestations down to his fatherly. affec- 
tion for heras his son's wife, 


dependent on the bounty of its master. 

Sir Ralph gave'the girl « few moments ‘to recover 
‘her self-possession, and then said : 

“I mean to prociaim to the world at once the fact 
that your hnsband was not my son, and when I die I 
will lexve ample ‘proof to establish the ‘fact of the 
secret Ihave tuld you. While I live there is no ‘ne- 
cessity for'its ‘being known. I myself ‘will care for 
you and your child.” 

The girl shook ‘with fear ‘asthe man spoke to her 
with fear of the man who held her‘hand. She ha 
no doabt of the trath of what-she hearé, His words, 
his whole appearance while he spoke, bore strong 
evidence ‘to the ‘truth of what the ‘told. But her 
hédrt sank with epprehension’and ‘terror—with the 
foreboding which came over her soul. She could 
now look back on‘ the past and see what all his gentle 
ways, his loving looks had tended to. 

She ‘had ‘no father nor ‘brother to ‘help her in her 
need, no one to whom she had aright to look for pro- 
tection, and ter soul told her the persecution she 
‘would endure from’that man in’ the ‘time to come. 

She'started up in almost wild despair, and, flying 
to the window, ‘stretehed out her hands to the black 
night, plies out, in frantic accents: 

“Reginald! Reginald! ‘wherever you are, in earth 
or Heaven, come back to me—coure back |” 


OHAPTER VI. 
L’gin to be aweary of thesun, 
.An@ wish ‘the estate o’ the world were now 
undone. Shakespeare. 
ETHEL lay for many days on a sick bed, attended 
by a nurse, and when atdast she owas able to leave 
berwoom she found that the old servants were all 


Tne:new domestics treated herwith all the respect 
ani courtesy befitting ‘wer rank, bat she saw they 
looked upon-her with suspicion—that she was treated 
as if she sverea child, or one whe.could not take care 
of herself. She sought an interview with Sir Ralph. 
She was determined to jeave ‘the honse at once, bag 
her bread if it were necessery, but in any case to 
leave that house. She .kapw \but too well what 
awaited her if sl:e remained there. 

“Sir Ralph,” she began, when he appeared in ac- 
cordance with ‘her summons. “I must leave this 
house, :where I have noright toremain. I mean to 


go to-day. 

“What have you to complain of ? ‘Have the ser- 
vants been lacking in attention? Have your-wants 
been unattended to ?” 

“On the contrary, everytling has been done 
which ‘itywas possible could please or reliove me, but 
Jama stranger here, Icannot accept your hospi- 


» 


tality longer for myself or my child. 

He--came close up to where she stood, Jeaning 
against a chair for support, and ‘throwing his arms 
around her, be exclaimed in passionate tones: 

“You are as:much mistress here as ever you 
were—more, far more. Before, you were the wife of 
a usurper. Say but the word and you will be lady of 
everything in Trevylian Castle—~my fortune | will be 
ae my heart is, at your feet,” 








She. struggled in vain to free berself from his arms 





‘He héld her firmly to his brenst, polluting her pure 
lips and cheek with his hateful kisses. 

‘It was the attempt of the redbreast to free itself 
from the beak of the vulture. The weak xirl was 
powerless in the grasp‘of the villain. She screamed 
aloud with a vehemence that startled herself. 

It was useless. This had been foreseen; ‘the ser- 
vauts had been well instructed. They dared not 
come to her aid. 

“It is vain to resist my love. You are aware you 
can be my legal wife. I have tried every way to 
gain your love. If there is anything undone say 
hy is, and ‘it shall be'yours, if it were distilled 

a. 


“T'want nothing,” gasped ‘the terrified girl, “ only 
that you release me;and dismiss me from your, house.” 

H6‘made tier sit down, He saw the state of ner- 
‘voue fear’she was'in, he recollected the cause of her 
late illness, and dreaded a repetition of it; but he 
had made up his mind she should yield to his wishes, 
and if possible she should do so now. 

“Pray compose yourself,” he began. “Just think 
‘fora moment of ‘your situation. Where can you go 
tf -yon leaye’this castle? Your uncle is a bankrupt, 
living in an Obscure way abroad. He is your only 
relative; to whom would you go?” 

“T know dll you‘say to be'true,” she replied, more 
composedly than before, “but I do not fear anything 
outside this house. Ican surely work in some way 
for myself ‘and child. Why do you bind me down by 
oath not to tell the mysterious secret which would at 
once place myself and child in affluence ?” 

“You have sworn. Break your cath if you will. 
It only remains for me to deny my words, to treat 
you as an adventuress, and your testimony is not 
‘worth a straw. Besides, you only know the fact ; 
you know nothing of the chain of evidence which is 
needed to establish ‘that fact. No one can give you 
this but me.” 

She knew he spoke the’truth. Without his testi- 
mony her ‘words would ‘be looked on as vain and 
wild, herself ‘as an adventuress. 

“T eaunot break the awful oath you have made me 
take, but this does not alter my desire to leave this 
‘house, I will ‘not- remain here. I can work for my 
bread, but I cannot live longer in this house, a do- 
pendent on your bounty.” 

“Have patience and hear me,” replied Sir Ralph, 
loosening hisgrasp of her armas he spoke. “ Con- 
sider what would be the condition you would redaco 
both yourself and your child to—certainly to some- 
thing tittle better than that of mendicity. No one 
would give you your bread for your work. On the 
other site, if you consent to marry me ‘you have the 
same power, state and juxary you have ever had, 
only it will be increased fourfold. A week ago I fell 
heir to Newington Manor, the lands of which are 
worth four times: as mach as those of Trevylian 
Castle. If vou consent to be my wife I will take 
means which are amply in my power to make your 
ebuild the proprietor of Newington.” 

Ske was about toanswer, when he stopped her, 
putting Lis hand on her arm, and saying: 

“Take a week to give me your answer. Lonly 
‘ask tliat in thattime, I.can.seeyou for an hour each 
day. 

“ T eannot take a week or an hour to answer you. 
Were I to live a hnndred years in poverty it would 
be the same. I would rather drag out a lonely exist- 
ence in some mountain cave, my food the roots I 
could gather in the wood, rather beg my bread in 
foreign lands, where I would never hear my. native 
tongue, where the name of Annesley was never 
heard, than oo man I cannot love, No, no,” she 
continued, with frantic vehemence, “I will not live 
one day longer in this house. Let me go—let me 
go at‘once !” 

“You shall not go,” was the determined reply, 
spoken in a tone that mude-her blood run cold. 
“You shall stay with me as long as I please, and if 
you do uot become my wife before to-morrow night 
you shall try the next year in a madhouse.” 

“You dare not send a sane woman to a madhouse,” 
was her reply, given with more firmness than she 
‘had ever before exercised; “and as to becoming 
your wife, I will meet death in any shape first. 
Thauk Heaven, tlrere is such a thing as death.” 

Ethel spoke these words with a force and wild 
energy which told the man how much she was in 
earnest, and he determined to watch her. It was 
evident that in her present state of mind she would 
commit suicide if opportunity were given her. 

He made no reply, ‘but taking her hand, dragged 
rather than led her to the ‘rooms she had occupied 
previous to his return. These were the suite next 
to the dressing-room in the east wing. 

From his own dressing-room, the one with the 
wardrobe before mentioned, he could hear each move. 
ment in the other two, and from a corridor outside, 
could, if so were hig will, watch every action done in 
both apartments, 
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Ethel bad been a prisoner in these rooms some 
weeks ; Sir Ralph did not trouble her. He had not 
once spoken of putting his threat into execution. 

Regularly each day he came to the outer corridor, 
stood opposite the window, spoke # few words, and 
walking up and down would again stand ‘and say 
another sentence or two. a 

Ethel was ever on the watch for his absence, hoping 
then to make her escape, but a week passed over and 
no such opportunity occurred. 

Sir Ralph occupied the dressing-room the whole 
time, eating and sleeping there, so that his captive 
might be ever under his supervision. 

When she had been a prisoner for nearly a month 
she observed that there was an unusual silence in 
the dressing-room, unusual becaus? Sir Ralph gene- 
rally spent his time in walking up and down the room 
avhen he was not out on the corridor, where he spent 
the most of the day. 

She put her eye to the keyhole—there was no one 
in the room, , 

T'o her surprise the door waa off the lock, and, in- 
advertently leaning against it, she pushed it ajar. 
This was the opportunity she had been waiting for. 
If she could opeu the other door leading iato the 
passage, it was possible she could escape into one of 
the cellars, and at night make her way out of the 
castle. 

Ethel had thought over this day and night since 
the day she first was fastened into the eastern wing, 
and now taking little Willie by the hand she flew 
to the outer door of the dressing-room. 

Alas! it was locked, and she knew the lock of 
that door was a peculiar one. It could not be forced 
open, 

"he was achange to be in another apartment after 
such a long confinement to those she occupied, and 
she sat down in the chair where Willie had been 
placed by his father, with strict injunctions not to 
move until his own return. 

“ Look, mamma,” said the child, “ that. is the very 
door papa went through with the lantern.” 

** With tho lantern ?” inquired his mother. 

This was the first time Willie had mentioned the 
Jantern, and bis mother repeated his words with sur- 

rise. 

’ “Yes, mamma, papa had a lantern. He came to 
the fireplace and lit it with a paper, and then went 
into the wardrobe and never came out again. I 
think the beast lives there and he must have eaten 
papa up.” 

Ethel went to the wardrobe, opened the east door, 
and stood looking into the closet, where nothing was 
to be seen except a water flask upon the upper shelf, 
just as it had been the last time she saw it on the 
night her husband disappeared so mysteriously. 

She stood for a second or two looking with a 
strange interest into the closet, where, notwith- 
standing all contradiction, Willie persisted in saying 
his father had gone, 

The child held his mother tightly by the hand ; 
even in the broad day, and with her by his side, the 
little fellow feared the closet and the beast he be- 
lieved dwelt there and had devoured his father. 

As they stood a sharp click sounded in their ears, 
and the child with a cry of fright tried to pull his 
mother back from the place. Ina second more Sir 
Ralph came out carrying a lighted lantern! 

(To be continued.) 








Tr js said that the memoirs of Talleyrand will 
reall¥ appear in a few months, punctual to the date 
appointed by the Prince’s will. Thirty years, he 
decreed, they should remain in manuscript. M. de 
Bacourt, who was originally entrusted with the pub- 
lication, died himself in 1865. Had he survived it 
is understood that the world must have waited yet 
another thirteen years. The executor considered 
that it would not be well to print till 1888. But the 
executors of the executor propose to carry out the 
Prince’s will in its exact terms. 

Tue Baroness Burdett Coutts recently personally 
distributed upwards of fifty money prizes—all her 
own gifts—to those carters, waggoners and donkey 
drivers who at anexbibition held for the purpose satis- 
fied their examiners that their animals had been well 
cared for and humanely treated. The exbibitors and 
their wives were entertained to tea, after which her 
ladyship addressed them on the law of kindness to 
animals, especially urging on the mothers present the 
importance of instilling into the minds of the young 
a due regard for the lives and well-being of all ani- 
mals, whether the horse or cow or the more humble 
cat or sparrow. One pony was thirty-eight years old, 
= donkey thirty-four, and another twenty-six years 
old. 

A Femate Army!—Tue Revott at Waypan. 
—The King of Dahomey formerly made his living 
by the slave trade, and now his revenue is entirely 
‘ ependent on Whydah: we may therefore suppose 


that he will not be willing to resign that port with- 
out a struggle, and it is useless for us to say more 
upon the matter until we have more definite details. 
Whydah is a large town about a mile from the beach: 
it contains several English and French factories and 
a Catholic missionary establishment. Abomey is 
sixty miles inland, and the king has a small stand- 
ing army, of which about 2,000 are women, well dis- 
ciplined in martial exercises, and said to be very 
courageous inaction. A pitched battle between men 
and women would be an interesting novelty, and it 
isa pity there are no special correspondents at 
Whydah. é 

Tue school for girls lately established by the third 
wife of the Khedive of Egypt, which is one of the 
greatest innovations the country of the Pharaohs has 
ever seen, is turning out a great success. The lady 
bought a large house in a thickly peopled locality 
near the dancing dervishes, erected around it a quad- 
rangle of spacious buildings, handed them over to the 
Education Department, but she herself defrays the 
whole cost of maintenance, The school is free to all, 
and when it had been open only avout four months 
there were 206 boarders and 1u0 day scholars, all 
Arabs or slaves, They discard the oriental veil, and 
are dressed in frocks, pivafores and shoes, in Euglish 
fashion ; and they sit, not squatting on the ground, 
but at desks. They must find life rather irksomeand 
barbarous when they return home. 





THE 
SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA; 
THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES, - 


_-_—- 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ir will be remembered that on the night of Mrs. 
St. Columb’s scene in the conservatory with Kenelm, 
Vara was left lying on a couch in the drawing-room 
in a state of considerable prostration, with that rather 
inanimate lady-dragon, Mrs. Outram, for company, 
and her own pensive thoughts, which doubtless were 
of poor Lord John, who had been denied admission. 
She was awakened from a half-dream by the en- 
trance of Mrs. St. Columb’s confidential maid, her 
gray flounces fluttering, her rose ribbons quiver- 
ing, her eyes staring with a most unusual excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, Miss Snowe, come to madam instantly!” she 
muttered in her ear; “the very end of everything 
has come !”’ 

Vara sprang up, her heart in her mouth, and followed 
Gita out of the splendid room, leaving the good 
she-dragon nodding over a volume of poetic lucu- 
brations. 

She found her protectress standing in the midst of 
her own chamber, her hands clasped, a look of match- 
less grief and pride on her pale features; and in the 
ante-room and corridor foreign forms clanking about, 
muttering impatiently. 

“In Heaven's name what has happened?” gasped 
the loyal girl, just able to drag herself forward and 
clasp that rigid figure in her arms. 

At the soft embrace Mrs. St. Columb started and 
uttered a wild sob. 

“ My darling, my darling! I shall never see your 
beloved face again !” she exclaimed, with frenzied 
kisses. 

“ What?” gasped Vara, 

“They have found me—my cruel enemies!” 
shrieked the lady, careless that her words might be 
heard. “They have torn me from my lover—they 
will force me to marry the grand-duke whom I abhor ; 
but ah, pitiful Heaven!” She suddenly seized the 
girl and whispered in her ear: “I will take my own 
life first !” 

“The grand-duke! What? Who? I do not 
understand, dear friend !” faltered Vara. 

“Ah, no! I had forgotten!” returned the lady. 
“T am that miserable thing, an archduchess, who 
loves a private gentleman! My court has found me. 
I goto a splendid destiny, which will be speedily 
ended in the grave! Farewell, my own dear joy and 
solace! I leave you this house and that casket of 
jewels. Forget that you ever knew poor Feo- 
dora !” 

Vara gazed at herin amazement. She would have 
thought her raving but for the foreign gentleman 
and the sight of the maids hastily packing some 
boxes, and the confusion and dismay which were 
visible every where. 

The situation became clear to her at once, and in 
her brave and trusting heart she resolved not to 
abandon her friend, unless she was torn from her. 

“Take me with you, beloved lady,” she said, sink- 
ing on her knees and kissing her hand. “ Let me be 
your slave, your servant—anything, so that we are 
not parted! You have norsed me in my grief and 
illness, and may Heaven reward your noble condes- 





cension as you deserve. Now let me watch over 





you in your distress. I know that the will must 
make me strong!” 

That was a strange shrinking of the lady"; wystic 
eye as it met for an instant the soft and tear-filled 
upturned orbs of the gratoful girl; that was 
strange blush which shot hotly over her brow! Bua 
she caught the grateful pleader to her heart and mur- 
mured, with tremulous fondness : 

“My noble Christabel! And wilt thou cling to 
poor Feodora in her misery, and leave the English 
lover behind?” ° 

“ Everything—everything for you!” cried Vara, 
“go that | may be near to comfort you!” 

Then the lady murmured over her in German what 
was of course a prayer, and Gita began to pack up 
the young lady’s dresses in all haste. 

Tn an hour the whole party, with the exception of 
Mrs. Outram, who was left by the drawiug-room 
fire singularly sound asleep, aud the confused ser- 
vants, who hardly knew whether their heads or heels 
were uppermost, was on its way to the nearest rail- 
way station, which was Charing Cross, and off for 
Dover, whirling through the night. 

The archduchess was by far too agitated to give 
Vara any clear idea of their destination until after 
they had left England behind them and were on the 
Calais boat. This was unfortunate, as Vara was 
very anxious to send back a. pencilled note to her bro- 
ther, so that he might follow aud perhaps rescue the 
hapless lady; and we think she had some regretful 
pangs in connection with Lord Joln also, but she 
stifled them bravely. 

It was not to be her lot, however, to minister to 
the hapless princess; she fell violently ill on the 
Channel boat, aud by the time they had reached 
Calais her prostration was so great that Von Gorlitz, 
the Germau baron, who had the party in charge, de- 
cided to allow them sume time for rest. 

For this purpose they were driven in a britzka to 
@ village some few miles from Calais and off the 
track of geueral travel, lest the archduchess’s 
English friends might trace her, and, findiug a large, 
empty chateau, already furnished, they reuted it for 
a few days or weeks, as circumstances would de- 
mand. ; 

The village was called Perrache, the chateau stood 
opposite the ion, andin a field on the bank of the 
little Riviere de Bel, and, taking the parole of a prin- 
cess that she would not attempt to give the slip, the 


; baron left them in a sort of honourable captivity. 


Feodora nursed the almost expiring girl with her 
own hands; she would not permit a stranger to take 
her place; no, not for a moment. 

Vara, however, seemed to have got her death- 
blow in that sudden tearing from her brother and 
her lover without even the sad pleasure of a fare- 
well. She rapidly sank in spite of the almost frantic 
exertions of her protectress to procure the best 
medical aid. 

Two weeks drew slowly on near their completion. 
It was a weeping day in early spring ; the meadows 
Were scarcely green as yet, the trees down by the 
river shivered in their scanty foliage, sometimes a 
gust of wind from the Alpine snow regions came 
hurrying over the tops of the poplars, sometimes 
dark clouds scudded overhead and a frown fell upon 
the chateau. 

Vara lay almost restless upon her narrow cot in the 
large avd naked French bedroom, with her large, hol- 
low eyes full of tears. At present she was free of 
pain, but she felt that her end was near, and she be- 
sought her beloved friend to hear the few farewell 
messages she would like to leave her friends at 
home. 

The archduchess, pale, haggard, anxious, and 
wholly unlike herself, hung over the sick girl, watch- 
ing every breath and visibly keeping ber emotions 
under iron control. 

“T should have liked to see Inchvarra once more,” 
said Vara, dreamily, “and to have clasped my little 
Aileen again in my arms, Ab, me, how we loved each 
other. What a happy youth we had together, sho 
andI, When you write to Kenelm of my death, 
dear friend, ask him rever to stop searching for 
Aileen until she is found, and ask him to bid Lord 
John farewell for one who—who loved him well.” 

She faltered, and tears rolled silently down her 
white cheeks, 

The archduchess wiped them tenderly away, but 
there was a glitter in her mystic eye. 

“ And, Feodora,” resumed Vara, solemnly (the 
lady had besought her to use this name), “I have 
one thing to say to you. Your future may be hard 
to bear, your heart may break, but as you hope for 
Heaveu’s pardon, my dear, dear p lay no 
hand on your own life!” 

Feodora started and grew pale as ashes. 

“ Promise me,” said the girl, with the angust 
command of one who is passing beyond earthly in- 
fluences. 


“Why do you ask me?” stammored the lady. “1 
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will never live to wed a man I abhor! I have 
only lived thus long to nurse you, my sweet Chris- 
abel.” 

. “Do you love me, princess 2” 

“Love you? Oh, darling, what a question! Great 
Heaven! she asks if I love the only solace of my 
miserable life!” 

“Then by your love, by your courage, by your 
faith in God, I adjure you to do His will on earth 
until you are removed from it, else you and I can 
never meet in heaven.” 

Pale and agitated the princess listened to this ad- 
dress, and her very limbs began to tremble. 

She covered her face with her hands, and re- 
mained silent foratime. At last she could look up 
and say, firmly : 

“1 promise, Vara Guillamore, for love of you, but 
it isa terrible promise tome. You must give me 
some souvenir that. will keep me in perpetual re- 
membrance of it, or I shall some day be madly 
throwing the burden of life from me.’ 

“Thanks, dear friend! Yes, I will give you a 
souvenir of this most solemn promise. But what can 
it be? All I possess you have given me—I can but 
give it back again,” 

“ Where is that antique seal-ring which you used 
to wear on your finger?” 

“Alas! I left itat London, But it can easily be 
found; it is in the jewel-casket in my bedroom. I 
wish it were here that I might put it on your finger 
with my own hands, I believe it is the only trinket 
I have of. my own; it was in the family for cen- 
turies,” 

“Yes, and for that very reason, my darling, I fear 
that 1 may be deprived of it by any of your family 
who still survive. You know all our property which 
was left eo hurriedly in London is under the charge 
of some house agent, and of course your friends will 
like to look after anything belonging to you.” 

“Yes, that is true, Feodora, but I have no friends 
excepting Kenelm, Aileen, and Lord John, and I 
should like them to have set in pear! frames those 
pictures which were taken of me lately.” 

“ MyAarling, a thought strikes me. Make a will, 
and appoint me sole executrix, It will be one of the 
few pleasures of my unhappy existence to look after 
the love-bequests of my beloved girl.” 

Vara could not help smiling, even in her weakness, 
at the idea of her, a destitute girl, whose very clothes 
had been provided by her friend, making a will; but 
she immediately consented, and only was the more 
deeply struck by the unparelleled kindness of the 
princess. 

In a very short time a gentleman was shown into 
the room, whom the archduchess introduced as 
“Monsieur Sever,” a lawyer from Macon; some of 
the attendants were called in as witnesses, and 
chiefly at her friend’s suggestions Vara dictated the 
following will: 

‘*Macon,—. 

“T, Vara Guillamore, "how lying on my death-bed, 
but in full possession of my senses, do bequeath as 
mementoes to my brother Kenelm, my sister Aileen, 
my friend Lord John, Marquis of Winstanley, each 
a photograph likeness of myself framed in pearls. 
To my beloved and revered benefactress, Justin St. 
Columb ” (this name at the lady’s instigation, as she 
declared her English friends must never know her 
by any other,) “I give and bequeath my seal ring, 
an agate stone bearing the Guillamore crest, and all 
other properties, and do appoint her my sole execu- 
trix. “ Vara GUILLAMORE. 

“Inchvarra Castle.” 

When this document had been interpreted to the 
lawyer, written, signed, sealed and delivered to the 
archduchess, the invalid was left alone with her 
friend again, 

Feodora was visibly excited. She knelt by 
Vara's side, kissed her and wept over her. ' 

“You do, indeed, look like death,” she sobbed. 
“Take this restorative, and I will send for a clergy- 
man of your religion.” 

Vara was really exhausted, and she took the offered 
glass and began to drink, her loving eyes fixed the 
while on the archduchess, while her tender heart bled 
to see her so sorrowful. 

Suddenly she observed a change pass over the face 
of her friend, her lips twisted, her features became 
convulsed, 

The glass fell from Vara’s hand but half consumed, 
and the colourless liquid dripped slowly down a fold 
in the counterpane tothe floor, while the sick girl 
tried to stretch out her faint hand to her friend. 
Phe. is the matter, dear Feodora?” faltered 

e, 

“Nothing—nothing! Did you drink it all?” ejacu- 
lated the lady, in an unearthly voice: 

. ‘I—think—so, Oh—I feel—so strange! Was— 
it the—wron Niaiegae 

Vara sank back in spite of herself, and her eyes 
half-cloged, 








The archduchess snatched the glass up; it was 
empty. She put it upon a little table by her side, on 
which @ silver lamp was lighted. 

But as, bending with her peerless head close to 
the light, she looked into the empty glass, Vara saw 
through her half-veiled eyes a terrible sight—terrible 
enough to arrest for the moment the benumbing fluid 
which was coursing through all her veins to her 
brain. 

That lovely face was distorted into a hideous 
mask, those glorious eyes seemed shrunk in her head 
and shot furtive looks of dread and craftiness around ; 
the beautiful mouth was contorted with a ferocious 
smile which showed the keen teeth set like those of 
a hyena, 

She was the impersenation of Coleridge’s Geral- 
dine, the supernatural aud impure soul, enemy of the 
maiden Christabel. 

Vara opened her lips to shriek in her awful as- 
tonishment, but her lips were stone, her voice was 
mute, she could neither move nor sigh. 

This appalling changeling set down the empty 
glass, then rose and began to hasten about the room, 
arranging the furniture, unlocking a desk and 
scattering some papers from it upon the bed and put- 
ting away the medicine bottles, 

Then she stooped over Vara in a long and breath- 
less scrutiny, closed her eyelids with trembling 
fingers, crossed her hands upon her breast with a 
folded paper between, and then the door opened and 
closed, and the girl was left alone. 

And the night deepened. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HAIRY-FACED GIRL. 

Sue is a nice, bright, intelligent child of rather 
more than thirteen years of age, The growth of hair 
is on the right side of the face, beginning on the 
forehead, about an inch and a quarter above the eye- 
brow, ending a little lower than the mouth. Above 
the eyebrow the hair is dark brown, soft and thick 
like fur, and about a quarter of aninch in length. On 
the cheek the hair is longer and coarser and the 
colour of it, which is dark brown on and near the 
nose, shades off gradually into white, so that near 
to the middle of the cheek and from thence to the ear 
the girl appears to have thick, shaggy gray whiskers 
of coarse, bristly bair. 

The short fine brown hair of the nose, which on 
the right side is completely covered by it, extends 
over the upper portion of its left side, but is there so 
short and downy as only to look like a brown stain ; 
in fact, though I looked at the girl very closely, I 
could not see, until I touched the left side of the 
nose, that hair grew upon it. When I touched it I 
then found that the brown stain upon it was caused 
by the short down of which I Lave spoken. 

In the summer the girl was seut up to Guy’s Hos- 
pital for the purpose of having the hair removed. 

Just over the nose, between the eyebrows, a piece 
of skin about the size of a florin has been cleared 
from hair, but the result of this operation, done by 
whatever means it may have been, has been only to 
cause much greater disfigurement to the poor child 
than there was before its performance. ‘I'he whole 
of the surface bared from hair is frightfully red, and 
is furrowed by the scars of apparently deep incisions. 
Below the eye, on the cheek, are two circular patches 
free from hair, each about the size of a threepenny 
piece, which were cleared from hair at Guy’s, by some 
process which has not destroyed the skin as it has 
been destroyed above the nose: These circular patches 
are of a pinkish-white colour, and look like the 
ordinary skin of a girl’s face. 

There is no trace of any superficial mole-like growth 
upon the cheek. The hair appears to me to spring 
from the proper skin, just asa man’s whiskers or 
moustache would do. The girl is rather short for 
her age, and looks well and strong. She doesn’t 
appear to have any objection to let her face be 
examined, E. K. R. 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 
16. 

Untiu Ellen had proclaimed herself to be Mrs. 
Francis Hopetown Mrs. Hopetown had unreservedly 
given out her intention to have Frank removed and 
placed under her own care. From the first moment 
of his illness Frank had most dreaded this, 

“Under no circumstances let them take me 
away,” he had said. “I believe that woman to be 
capable of anything, and would get willing tools to 
swear away my reason, and my life if they dared. 
I wish Ned were here, I should feel better then.’’ 

He did not know how much. Edward Temple was 
doing for hissake. He did not dream that Edward 
was already tearing to pieces the meshes of the 





great conspiracythat had been woven roundtheyoun¢ 
and thoughtless heir of Ferdinand Hopetown. But 
the crisis had come at last. 

Mrs. Hopetown started in some surprise when 
Ellenso boldly revealed herself. The secret that 
had been so well kept was outat last. Frank, after 
all, had taken the step that rendered him a beggar 
and had kept it secret to no purpose. 

The malignant triumph shone out in the sudden 
glow upon his stepmother’s cheeks and in the lu- 
minous flash of her eyes. 

“ Remember,” she said, “ you make an enemy of 
me. I had wished to be lenient, to save him from. 
utter ruin. I shall show him no mercy now. You 
have openly avowed complicity in a fraud, and I 
warn you, madam, that both of you shall answer 
before the judges for it.” 

* Fraud!” said Ellen. And then, becoming aware 
of the fact that Frank was trying to raise himself 
in his bed, she added, ‘‘ Madam, if you have one spark 
of humanity I implore you not to continue thus in 
this room.” 

‘* Why do you come here?” cried Frank, feebly. 
“T will not have you here.” 

“ You hear, madam ?”’ said Ellen. 

“T hear, and I shali hear still more, madam, 
when we meet again. You shall prove when yow 
conspired to entrap that thoughtless boy into ma- 
trimony. You have attempted a bold scheme, but 
it was nothing less than an attempt at fraud, and 
have beggared him and yourself.” 

Mrs. Hopetown said this in a vein of such con- 
peer og passion and malignity that a less strong- 
nerVed woman than Ellen would have feared her. 

The appearance of Edward Temple at that mo- 
ment put an end to any farther discussion in the 
sick-room, and the baffled widow retired with her 
poysician. 

** Poor idiot,” Mrs. Hopetown said, “ he has given 
his property to my son, and all through some 
miserable infatuation for that doll of a girl.’ 

“It is the old story, my dear madam,” remarked 
her companion. ‘‘A young man is reckless and 
wilful, and thinks himself his own master, until in- 
fatuated by some female. He is a greater slave 
then than he ever has been or would be to his 
parents. A boy proposes, but the woman disposes.” 

On the road — Mrs. Hopetown was silently 
dreaming of her triumph, of the glorious news she 
was carrying to her beloved son Marcus. This cold- 
hearted and selfish woman meant to be merciless to 
her stepson, and Marcus was not likely to be more 
considerate. 

In the fulness of her vindictive joy Mrs. Hope- 
town forgot that Frank’s marriage in no way inter- 
fered with his possession of Craythorpe. Nothing 
but death, or being dead in law, could rob him of 
that, and the remembrance of this dawned upon 
her as she drew near home. 

But Craythorpe, with some heavy mortgages 
hanging to it, was nothing by comparison to Ferdi- 
nand Hopetown’s fortune. There was consolation 
in that to the selfish, worldly woman, who had long 
dreamt of obtaining a coronet by her beauty and 
the acquisition of wealth, no matter how that 
wealth was obtained. 

Mrs. Hopetown was rather delighted than other- 
wise when she found her son in company with John 
Hopetown and Charles Ruhl, who was preparing 
for a trip on the Continent. Frank had evidently 
been the subject of their conversation, and Marcus 
turned towards his mother at once. 

** Well, have you seen him ?” 

“T only caught a glimpse of him in his bed. That- 
woman and her people are evidently attempting to 
suck him dry ; he is in their clutches, poor idiot! 
- wejwill spoil their expectations. Frank is mar-- 
ried.’’ 

“When? How long since ?” 

“That we have to discover. It could not have- 
taken place since he is come of age.’’ 

‘* Married !” said Ruhl, turning deadly pale. “ Did 
he tell you so ?”” 

‘No, Mr. Ruhl; but she did. She forbade me 
the house. I asked on what authority. She told 
me on the authority of Mrs. Francis Hopetown. 
Driven to bay, she could not any longer act the de- 
ceit that has for some time been going on.’’ 

Charles Ruhl turned away and walked to the 
window. 

* Lost, lost!’? he muttered, with such a look of 
agony on his face as would have softened the heart 
of his worst eneniy, had his worst enemy but have 
witnessed it. ‘* All—all sacrificed for nothing, and 
yet I even went to——” 

He glanced at his seared and seamed hand, lowered 
it suddenly and shuddered as Charles Ruhl had 
never shuddered since he had his home in the dull- 
looking house at Kennington. 

He took no farther interest in the conversation 
going on between Mrs. Temple and her son. Ruhl 
hated Frank for possessing Ellen, but his whole 
heart revolted against his friends when he heard 
them exulting over the downfall of Ellen. 

“Too pure to be a degraded man, un @: passion’s 
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away,” he said, mentally, “that thoughtless, reck- 
less boy has risked his fortune to make Ellen an 
honourable woman. He must have loved her to buy 
even her, proud and queenly as she was, at such a 
price, and I, pig-headed idiot, I deemed that money, 
no matter how obtained, would have bought her 
love. She must have known that Frank was risk- 
ing his wealth, and she risked her good name for 
the love of him. How unequal, how one-sided has 
the battle been—and the end !” 

He sighed so deeply that John Hopetown, who 
was nearer him than the others, heard it. 

“Now, old boy, what ails you? Where are 
those spirits which used to scoff at my dulness? 
Wake up, Ruhl, or you will be troubled with second 
sight, or presentiments, or Déppelgangers or some- 
thing. Will you come out withme? I am going, 
am due in thirty minutes from now at White’s.” 

Ruhl turned towards him suddenly, his brow was 
heavy, his air dull and moody; there was something 
reproachful or accusing in his glance when he con- 
fronted John Hapetown. 

“T am going, too,” was the only remark hemade. 

And, taking leave of Mra. Hopetown, they left 
the house. 

‘* Where shall we go?” asked John, 

“T shall have to leave you soon.” 

* You have an engagement ?” 

Ruhl shook his head. 

“No; but I have a surly mood on. Besides I 
must see about leaving England for a week or so. I 
want a change.” 

“Yes; I have thought so for the last few days. 
You will be better when we meet again.” 
rar, almost hope we never shall. I wish we never 


“ That is a bad state of mind to be in, Rahl; a 
dangerous state of mind.” 

* Not to you.” ; 

“To yourself, then ; and your danger is mine.” 

Ruhl gave a short, hoarse laugh. 

“ Did you ever?” heaesked, “ think of the remorse 
Engene Aram must have suffered? Did it ever 
strike you that such remorse, such ceaseless tor- 
ment of conscience is a foretaste of future punish- 
ment which we bring upon ourselves ?”’ 

“There was a time,’’ answered John, with much 
stern meaning in his voice and look, ‘‘ when I used 
to think and argue such things—the time when 
I thought that the mind dwelling upon sueh sub- 
jects: was a preventive of evil. When the evil is 
done, when one has sinned, then such thoughts 
should be cast aside. It istoo late then ; our deeds 
bear their own fruit, and if the fruit be not good 
conscience will run its unchanged course, unless 
the unscrupulous find surcease from its torments:im 
the wine-cup. If through crime onecatches glimpses 
of a lovely Paradise there must be borne the pangs 
of which you speak, and I doubt whether they are 
harder to bear than the privations of virtuous 
poverty.” 

* And yet you fought for honour once.” 

** Because I felt ite champion then. I believed 
in things coming right by patience and suffering. I 
had not quite forgotten a mother's teaching then, 
nor the lesson taught to. us by Him who shed his 
blood for mankind.” 

John Hopetown was a staunch orthodox church- 
man, like most. University men. 

“ What has become of those principles: now ?” 
asked Ruhl, with a bitter sneer. 

“They were starved out of me,” replied John, 
quite as bitterly, but without the sneer. “ Rather 
the practice of them was starved out of me,as 
honesty and honour have been starved out of a good 
many others. When Fate made me cease practis- 
ting the principles I once honoured I was pre- 
pared to forget them. I feel no remorse, because I 
teach myself to think that I have nothing to regret. 
I have fought a battle agaimst a few'of the sacred 
edicts of social cénventionalism and [ have won. 
What remorse should a victor feel ? What remorso 
does a victor feel? What-remorse was felt for me 
when all the world was against me? None. I did 
not seek to be what I am until tempted ; I shall not 
retreat now.” 

“ You have won.” 

“ And you, have you lost?” 

“ Everything !”” 

* And yet-yon fought for wealth.” 

“Not for wealth’s sake. That was only: to be 
the weapon or the tool —what you will —to 
fight my battle or work my ends, as I thought. 
But I was blind—biind !”’ 

* Ruhl,” said John, warningly and calmly, “if 
your mind keep in this state, take my advice, leave 
England and keep out of it. There may be another 
struggle yet. A few days agoTl met that man; Ed- 
ward Temple. He is-a fine fellow. I don’t know 
what can be the reason of it, but F have a presenti- 
ment that he is or will be my evil genius. It may 
be only a strange fancy, but he seemed to me to be 
a man who has come amongst us with a stern and 
inflexible purpose. He was with his sister when I 
met him, a womanly-looking child,” 





“Amy!” said Ruhi, inrviuntarily. “Where did 
you meet them ?”’ 

“In the park. And she started when she saw 
me as if I were a ghostor the double of someone she 


knew. I thought.she was going to speak to me at 
first, and then I acknowledged her brother’s salute 
and. passed on, I looked back and noticed that they 
were in earnest conyersation.”’ 

“Strange,” said Ruhl, with a troubled look. 
“She is too acute not to have made some comments 
upon the striking likeness.” 

* So I thought.” 

* And her remarks were not lost on Temple, who 
no doubt told her your name.” 

“ No doubt,” 

“T wish Edward Temple had stayed away. I have 
wondered more than once whether he can have met 
John—you—in his travele in America. You were 
both in the same place at the same time.” 

It was John Hopetown’s turn to start now. ~ 

“A dangerous link to be missing,” he said. “ If 
thatisso. But, pshaw! one man cannot remember 
all the men he meets in his travels abroad.’” 

** Still, before I leave England F must try and'find 
out how much our friend Temple does know. I 
must devote a few days to him. We are on good 
terms as yet.” 

“It would be as well. A man in my position, who 
has been absent so many years, dare not forget every 
one or any trifling mcoident that may have t w 
during my extensive travels. Before we art, Rubi, 
let us have a bottle of wine ; I don’t like leaving you 
in this mood.” 

Ruhl assented—he had taken to heavy drinking 
of late; not that it made any outward impression 
upon him beyond raising his spirits just a little—and 
when they parted he went home, intending to ques- 
tion Amy concerning her meeting with the supposed 
John Hopetown. 

But he found the house empty, save for the ser- 
vants. One of them gave him a note from Mrs. 
Temple, It was brief, and apparently hastily exe- 


cuted. 

“ My daughter is in trouble: Iam: going to her, 
as she s me No doubt shall be back with 
Amy ina day ortwo,. Make:the home yours during 
my absence. Don’t leave London: without inform. 
ing me,” 

A“ PS.” by Amy ran as follows: 

* Do, dearest Charles, wait for us to return,,.or 
you will make miserable Yours ever, Amy.” 

“The love. lies there,” sighed. Rubl,, and placing 
the note in his pocket he went out.agaim 

The next day he sought John Hopetown,, but he 
was gone to keep. some appoimtment,,and. was not: 
expected: to.return for full two hours. 

A mange sense of loneliness came upon Rahl—an 
ominous gloom settled on the moral atmosphere of 
his existence, and seemed to weigh him down. He 
turned such a sorrowful, saddened face from the ser- 
vant.who gave him the message that he louked after 
the broad-shouldered, powerful young German with 
almost a glance of pity. 

Ruhl would have sought his friend but he did not 
know his destination. 

Jolin Hopetown had gone with a friend into the 
park, It was a singular fatality that had sent him 
there, for he had not gone far when he was confronted 
by Edward Temple and Ellen. 

It‘was the same scene as the one enacted when: 
Edward Temple took Amy into the park. He kept 
Ellen entirely in the dark, and she was quite unpre- 
pared for the sudden appearance of the form which 
came upon her like an apparition. 

Edward Temple bowed, so did John Hopetown. 


Ellen started, looked at him fixedly, and was in the. 


act of inclining her head when John Hopetown, with 
a bewildered kind of stare, haughtily passed: on. 

“ Dear me, do you know him, Ned? How wellhe 
looks ! Has he been to see mamma since.l have been 
away, ?” 

“No; how couldhe? When did he see her ?’’ 

“ Charles Ruhl. brought him over,and he stayed 
afew days. He is. an exceedingly, gentlemancli 
man, this Mr. Hartpool.” 

« Who ?” 

* Mr. John Hartpool.” 

“ My dear child, there is some mistake,” Ianghed 
Edward Temple; “that is John Hopetown.” 

**Then John Hopetown, or John Hartpool, is an 
impostor—they are one and the same!” 

“So I thought, Nell ; it was for this [brought you 
here, Amy met himin the same way; she recog- 
nized him, and he was not quite so guarded when he 
mether; I saw him stare—I will swear he recog- 
nized her!” 

“ And‘that is John Hopetown ?” 

No, my child; That is John Hartpool.” 

“Then where'is Frank’s cousin, John Hopetown?” 

“Tn his grave, Nell,” said Sdward’ Templo, 
solemnly, an wimost tenderly. : 


“ Ruhl,” said John Hopetown, when they met, 
* a nem ag has been on ‘ny track again.” 
° ’ 





te Mm = He met mo face to face with his sister 
Ellen: She wasin the act of bowing, but I passe} 
on, and this time I dreaded to look back.’ 

“Then he knows something,” said Ruhl. “ Ellen 
would not leave a sick husband unless: tempted by 
some powerful motive. What, will you: do if the 
worst come?” 

“ Fight for my rights. Possession is nine points 
of the law. I can swear solemnly that I am no 
stranger, and that I have some right. to: the money.” 

“It ia hard to prove one’s identity after so many 
years’ absence.” 

“ Mine shall be proved,” said John, fiercely. 

* Perhaps it will” said Ruhl, with a mocking 
laugh. “ John, the ship hasn’t come. home quite 
yet, many have been wrecked in port before to-day. 
Take care that you have something to bear you up 
in the billows to keep you from sunken reefs and 
quicksands, or you may 4 

* And you.” 

“I think not. A very frail raft used in tine by 
the commander of a sinking ship will’ frequently 
carry him safely from the enemy: Better to be an 
ocean waif, and then perhaps a wanderer on foreign 
shores than be the victiors of # lost game or a lost 


e. 

“Sink or swim,” said John Hopetown, keeping 
up - figurative style~of speech, “ or’ sur- 
render.” 

“Yet from what you have gone through life is 
dear to you ?” 

© And will be tothe last.” 

“Then what is life without liberty?” 

* Boarable. Hope still remains, and she, sweet 
oddess, would never desert the captive, nor let 
im think iberty was: beyond one’s reach.” 

** We shall see.’’ 

“ My dear Ruhl, disappointment. has: made you 
fear shadows ; you are meeting storms.and breakers 
in your own imagination. You have lost heart, and 
yet who has. to bear the:brunt of this hazardousex- 

ition? Bah! shake off this lethargy. I. shall 
; ye peel | amp man > ro ie WwW panes Hr gio days. 
r itis a nearly com ‘or my re- 
ception. When I am its.master.[ shall not fear the 
malignity of amy onc. As to poor Frank, he can 
scarcely unsay what he has said nor undo what he 
has done for me. Take my advice, and leave the 
country, Ruhl. me to-morrow, and I will show 
you how far Iam possessor of John Hopetown’s 
ro “ 
Pee -morrow,’””’ said Ruhl, thoughtfully, “ say the 
day after.” 

** Ay you will.. The ddy after, at four.” 

And so till the day aftor the morrow they parted, 
and John Hopetown found his time fully and 
strangely occupied. 

On-hiv arrival at his chambers he found a letter 
awaiting’ him from the executors of the late Joi 
Hopetown and he read it with some surprise and 
doubt. He did not like this passage: 

“In reference to your orders for the bulk of your 
late father’s fortune to be e over to you, we shall 
be most moqete do so. after§~ interview with you 
in person, ‘e propose to: Gallapon you at two 
o'clock to-morrow, at yourchambers,and trust that 

ou. will be disengaged for a few minutes that our 
Caemen may. be settled.” 

“ Some, trumpery business: formula,.I suppo , 
he mused. “‘Confound the rhodomontade of the 
law., I suppose, though, I must see them,” 

It.was, with a certain amount. of. uneasiness that 
he prepared himself for the interview as. two o’elock 
approached, and. the uneasiness did not 
when he found himself with the chief executors 
of the joint will of Ferdinand and. John Hopetowa 
anda lawyar’s clerk, who eoolly produeed a book to 
take shorthand notes of the conversation that would 
take. place. 

“My dear Mr. Hopetown,” said one of the exe- 
eutors, the Rey. Gildford Sandford, who had. been 
the late John Hopetown’s spiritual adviser during 
the last year or two of his life, “my deep respect 
for your late father’s memory and the esteem I had 
for kien im life make me-only too anxiots to see his 
son possessor of his great property with as little 
delay and expense: as possible ; but, unfortunately, 
there are others who guard’ the property equally 
with myself, and they have raised some objection on 
th» ground that there are still’ some donbts as to 
your identity, and from informatien received, how- 
ever little we may deem that information of import- 
ance, it is our bounden duty to seek farther proof 
positive of your identity by filling up one or two 
said tobe missing linksin your statements, or dis- 
crepancies, concerning your past life and yourself.’ 

“Any questions, I consider fair 1 will willingly 
answer; any future that, is im my power to 

give I will.” 

“ So I had anticipated,” said the reverend; gentle- 
man, with a smile of pleasure. 

The. Rev. Gildford saadford had been one of the 
éarly adherents to John Hopetown’s claim, not be~ 
cause he knew much, or even had. knows enough of 
the lost heir, but because he was désply uafayaur- 
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able to Frank, who had never treated him with that 
reverence and accepted his advice and opinions as 
an erring young man of the world should have 


e. 
ont had really thought that all this 
over,” said John Hopetown, angrily. “If I am to 
render an account of my every during the 
many years I was awa every’ Who chooses 
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While the 
other of the gentlemen abruptly put this qu 
to John Hopetown, and being the last one he would 
have expected it caused him to start perceptibly : 

“Did you ever meet or know a John Hartpool, 
Mr. Hopetown ?” 

“Who ?” 

“ Oae John Hartpool.” . 

“To the best of my recollectién I néver mot one 
by that name. I don’t remember—’ 

The entrance of Edward Temple put an end to all 
farther questioning. 

“ Well, Mr. Temple, I am glad to see you, and so 
you — to have some doubt conéerning my identity 
—wWway 

“Because you failed to recognize me.” 

“ Did you recognize me when we were introduced 
to each other ?” 

“ No.” 

“Come then, why should my memory be better 
than yours ?” chia 

“My memory did not fail me when I heard the 
name of John Hopetown mentioned, and I recalled 
couversations we had had together only a few 
nights before we parted. ButI failed to see in you 
the John Hopetown whom I left in Canada.” 

‘You will admit that I may have changed. Then 
I was full of care and grief. That time is over. You 
then saw me at my worst, now at my best.” 

Edward Temple smiled, and then commenced to 
question John Hopetown rathet closely as to what 
— at many and different places where they 

In many instances John Hopetown answered by 
asking, was it so and 80, or did they do so and 80, 
showing some slightly correct knowlédge of where 
they had been, but feneing with the niost important 
questions, to which his answer Was invariably : 

It might have been. I don’t remember.”’ 
Several questions came then éoncerning letters. 
Did he ever send any to Mr. Temple? He might 

have. Did he remember the purport of any one of 
them? He did not remember, Would he bare his 
arm? No—he objected to that. Where were they 
— they last met, to part as they supposed for 
‘ It was hard to say. He had been stricken with a 
ever gince then; his mind was a blank on \somé 
things. He did not remember. 
eee hour this lusted and then Edward Temple 
“Well, sir, and now whati inion ?” 
ohn Hopetowa &is your opinioti ?” asked 
iat you are an impostor, sit,”” was the bold 
= Stinging reply, and, turning on his heel, he left 
Ten minutes later Hopetown was alone, mortified 
and b bewildered sat Sfteen minutos to four another 
i 
“Well?” tn i es Ruhl, 


“ Well, Ruhl, the battle has begun, Temple has 
been here and I have been interrogated before the 
executors of the joint will, One moment, what is 
this letter? Aha! Malediction on them! we are 
undone. Listen: 

“tDgar Sin—Having received our orders from the 
executors to pay no money from the estate of Mr. 
John Hopetown, deceased, we cannot honour your 
order drawn upon us to-day, the 14th inst.—Yours/ 


te., etc.” 
“ Good Heavens! is the game up so soon ?” 
“Tt seems so. But, by Heavens, it is not; it 
shall not be!” 
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that there is a writ of ejectment out against you, 
and I have received instructions to part with no 
monevs belonging to the estate until the trial is 
over.” 

Hopetown, fairly at bay. ground his teeth and 
muttered # savage imprecation. He dismissed the 
agent ahd despatched a letter to Ruhl. 

He wanted such counsel and advice as even no 
lawyer could give him. Rut! in truth was the only 
person to whom he could apply for such assistance 
as he required. 

There was no time to be lost now; the machinery 
of the law was agaitist him, and in foll work, and 
he must be preparéd to defend himself or lose the 
property, and perhaps his liberty for many years 
to come. 

“ Thera {s time to bafils them yet,” he said, when 
Chatles Ruhl hastened down to him. “ If we cannot 
beat the people who are attempting to upset all 
their own late work we deserve to lose.” 

“The stakes are worth the struggle,” said Ruhl. 
‘Hang Edward Temple and his mischievous 
meddling !” 

“ My deat boy, what will the judge think when I 
tell him that the John Hopstowa whom oar friend 
met in Ameri¢a was the impostor? It sounds mach 
more feasible that me being one.” 

“True,” said Ruhl, with a grim smile, “so it 
does. After all, any jury would see that Edward 
Temple is sufficiently interested in defeating you, 
or swindling you out of the property, to be very 
careful of his statements and his evidence.” 

“The stoppage of monoy is bad.” 

“ You have sufficient to go on with.” 

* You forget the heavy losses. ‘Ihe lenders will 
not be so quiet and satisfied now.” 

“Mrs. Hopetown is security for the greater part 
of them, and she cin afford to pay.” 

“There is some consolation in that,” smiled 
Hopetown. . “ Upon my word, Ruhl, I fancy I 
rather like this sort of thing, having this glorious 
legal tussle. Fancy the glory of victory. There can 
~ no doubt thrown upon my right of possession 
thén. 

“No; but playing with law is dangerous work, 
one never knows how a case is likely to run.” 

“T have no fear; money will get the best men in 
the legal profession. I have some money yet, and 
you are not without.” 

“ No—not yet.” 

A-London solicitor was sent for, and consulted. 
He was a gentleman of some eminence, and took a 
very calm and deliberate view of the case. 

* You know,” he said, “ whether you have any 
chancéhave you?” 

“The best—the chance of the right man. None 
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but déeply intetested members of the family at- 
tempt to deprive me of my rights.” 


“Tf that is the case, and there is any chance of 
proving it, then accept the assistance of the law. If 
not, abandon it at once, for you will want the very 
best counsel, and I foresee a very great expense at- 
tached to the suit, which inany ease you may have 
to pay.” 

“Tam willing to pay it. I do not think the 
Money will be thrown away.” 

"Very well, sir. Then I am at yout service.” 

~ so thia first interview ended, and from this 
day John Hopetown found himself pretty well ac- 
cupied with his solicitors, and they were see hope- 

of him, as it seemed to them that he was 
tiiérely placed in his present position through the 
opstown tines hopettl, and Chart 
opetown became more ; an aries 
Rahl shook off uruch of his lethargy ia the activit 
that was nécéssary to pull hia frieri 
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{ danger 18 afloat. I want to move 
tranks Kennington; there are things there 
A on own keeping.” ’ 


‘e I will accompany you as far. Wecan meet again 
in the evening. I shall return here though ; I intend 
to enjoy as much of this hall as I can, my friend, I 
shall give a few bachelor parties.” 

“ Do; but the less weare seon together the better 
for both of us,” answered Ruhl, warningly. 

Hopetown considered for a moment, seemed to 
— the matter, and assented that Charles was 
right. 

They went to London by an afternoon train, It 
was dark when Ruhl reached Kennington—tho dull 
house looking duller through being left to the eare 
of the servants only. 

Charles Rahl could not help recalling some of the 
happy days he had passed here where he had caught 
his first glimpse of jeveay | Paradise. He sighed 
heavily as he pushed open the gate that guarded tho 
square piece of grass-plot ealled a fore-court. 

Bat he did not enter. A hand touched him lightly 
on the shoulder, and he turned sharply upon the 
person who had placed it there. 

om wo men—great, powerful men—had come upon 
him quite unawares. 

as Charles Ruhl,” said one, “we want you in per- 
son. 

“ For what?” 

“To come with us. We have an order for your 
arrest on a charge of conspiracy and fraud, I hope, 
sir, you will come quietly.” 

“ How am I to go? Walk handcuffed through the 
streets ?” Ruhl asked, bitterly, 

“No, sir; we will goina cab.” 

“Tam ready,” said Ruhl, turning with a sigh from 
the dull-looking house, and, resigning himself to the 
officers, he was driven away to a cold, dark cell. 

He was ignorant thon of the extent of his danger 
or the gravity of fhe charge against him. 

7 * * 


Mrs, Hopetown had not been idle during these 
events. She was kept pretty well informed of what 
was going on. But John Hopetown’s troubles did 
not affect her. She took very energetic measures to 
deprive Frank of his father’s wealth. The will was 
thrown into Chancery, and an order made for the ap- 
plication to be heard in the Couttof Probate. 

Thus Frank found himself stricken down with 
serious illness, which was aggravated and increased 
by the worry of his position at the present moment. 

e@ was compelled to see hig friends. Nothing could 
be done bub under his own hand and by his own 
sanction. 

Poor Frank must have surely succumbed in his 
present helpless condition but for Edward’s ser- 
vices, who atranged everything, saw everybody, 
wrote Frank's letters, leaving him only to sign 


them. 
Fortunately for Frank he had a reserve fand 
which he had put by when he first dreaded this 
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possible prosecution. He could also draw from the 
Craythorpe property, or he never could have stood 
be fearful expense that surrounded him on every 
side. 

Law and economy are extremes and entirely 
foreign to each other. To run short of money 
meant simply failure. 

“ And.” said Frank, one day, when propped up on 
down piliows and contemplating his thin, almost 
transparent hand, “if this kind of thing go on 
much longer I shall have to sell my horses and my 
yacht. Better do that than get Craythorpe more 
deeply involved.” 

“Neither will be necessary, my dear Frank,” said 
Edward. “ Your good friend, your father’s executor, 
Mr. , seems confident that we shall beat Mr. 
Hopetown when the case comes on.” 

“When!” said Frank, with a weary sigh. “A 
will ia Chancery and me in this state! I do not 
think I shall live to see the matter cleared up, nor 
even come on.” 

** Nonsense, dear old boy, you must not give way 
like that. Mr. —— tells me that he is going to 
pray that your case may be heard at an early data 
for two very great reasons, one is, that he has such 
evidence in defence as will at once put a termina- 
tion to the case, the other, your delicate state of 
health demanding that there should be no delay.” 

“Then he too thinks that Iam in danger ?” asked 
Frank, and his eyes grew dim as he thought of 
leaving Ellen. 

“ Not he. Frank; only itis a good point to back 
up the application with danger. We shall see you in 
court enjoying the discomfiture of Mrs. Hopetown 
and that precious gonjof hers. Have your heard the 
news ?” 

‘Of whom ?” 

“Ruhl. He is under arrest, and John Hopetown is 
served with a writ to appear for examination before 
a Judge in Chambers, so, my dear boy, we must get 
yon well by then.” 

Frank shook his head despondingly; his eyes 
looked unnaturally large and sunken with black 
rings round them that gave them a ghastly and 
deathlike light. He was sothin as to be emaciated 
and he had difficulty in moving his limbs. 

“T know what the law is,” he said. “‘ WhenIam 
gone my affairs may be taken into consideration. I 
care not for John Hopetown’s property. For Nell’s 
sake, and the—little life that is coming, I should 
like my own. For her sake too, in her present deli- 
cate condition, I should like to be removed to Cray- 
thorpe. For two centuries its masters have always 
died beneath its roof.”’ y 

Edward turned away sadly from the hed. Hae did 
not like to hear Frank talk thus resiguedly of dvath. 

















(ELLEN AT BAY.] 


**T think perhaps you are right,” he said, after a 
silence of some few minutes’ duration. ‘ Let us 
hear what the doctor and Nell have to say upon the 
subject. The worst of the work is over now, the 
lawyer can manage the rest with the assistance of 
myself and Mr. Ah, here is Nell.” and as Ellen 
entered Eiward, telling her to cheer Frank up a bit, 
left the room. 

Frank’s face flushed and a glad, fond sparkle 
glittered from his eyes when Ellen approached the 
bed. She looked alittle paler, but still beautiful, 
and her delicate condition made her, to him at least, 
trebly interesting 

Brain-worry ani want of rest had not left her 
unscathed, but she did not think of herself. The 
handsome boy who had risked so much for her, the 
loving husband whom she adored, had more than 
once drifted into the shadow of death. 

“ My darling, and how are you?” she said, throw- 
ing herself upon his breast, and he clung to her 
with all his whole soul which he feared would so 
aoon be taken from her in this world. 

“Better than I can hope to bo much longer, 
Nell,” he said, with a tremor in his voice. 

“Oh, Frank—Frank, my darling, do not talk like 
that! I could never survive you, never !” 

“Hnsh, my pet! Romember a mother owes a 
sacred duty to her offspring as well as to her hus- 
band. Heir or heiress there is my property to 
bs handed down—grim old Craythorpe, Nell, and I 
want to bo taken there.” 

“So soon, dear! Are you strong enough ?” 

“T shall be in a day or two, and I want von to he 
at Craythorpe. It is the home of our child, NellJ 
The masters of Ceaythorpe have been born beneath 
its roof and died bencath its roof. T should not 
like to break the tradition, pet.” 

**Oh, my darling, my darling!” cried Ellen, ‘how 
you distress mein talking like this.” 

“ Nay, princess, we should not hide the great and 
solemn traths from each other. Heaven may bo 
merciful to mo yet, who knows ?”” 

*© Oh, Frank, Frank!’’ 

** My pet. do not distress yourself. Now, darling, 
dry your eyes and let us talk calmly. The doctor 
will be here soon and he shall tell you whether 1 
may venture the journey.” 

When the doctor came he listened at once to the 
proposition. 

“ A change would materially benefitour patient,” 
he said, “if he can undertake the journey, and I 
always like to leave my patients to think for them- 
selves a little.” 

“TI think I conl1,” said Frank, who in his anxiety 
for Ellen overrated his strength. 

“You want quiet; Mr. Hopetown, and you have 
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had little of it as yet—I fear not so much as is good 
for you.” : 

“T must see people just now, but the necossity 
for too much such exertion is over,” said Frank. 

“ All the better for you. Well, then, thinl: over 
it till to-morrow, have a quict day and night. Mrs. 
Hopetown, I trust to you to see that no one dis- 
turbs him, and by to-morrow we shall see. I should 
be glad enough to find him strong enough to take 
achange. He requires both mental and physical 
rest, and must have it.” 

The latter part of this sentence the doctor ad- 
dressed in a low tone to Ellen, and ths words wero 
accompanied by a warning look that sent a@ chill 
through her pulse. 4 5 

She did not forget the doctor’s instructions, No 
one but herself or Edward would she allow to enter 
the room during the remainder of that day, and 
with the assistance of Dyer she watched the patient 
throughout the night. 

He was restless and feverish a first, and then 
became lanzuid and feable. Bas a sound. sleep 
came at last, and he remained’in heavy slumber 
until the morning was far advanced. 

When the doctor camo he. was quieter _and 
stronger than on the provious day. His condition 
was decidedly more satisfactory. and tho journey 
to Craythorpe was at once settled. 

To any one in the ordinary sphere of lifeamongst 
the lower classes such a journey would, have been 
death, but Francis Hopetown was placed in an in- 
valid travelling carriage with the accommodation 
of a neat little bed-room, 

He was not required to chinge from the moment 
he left Sydenham until he reached Craythorpe. 

But the journey was a long one, the motion of 
the carriage and the continual.changes kept his 
mind active and his senses awake. 

Before the journey was over Hilen saw a change 
in him—a change for the worse. . 

When the grand old pile Craythorpo was in 
sight she called his attention to it. Ha looked 


up. 
“Lift me, darling,’’ he said. , 
She lifted him. He peered through the window, 
a smile wreathed his lips, and he breathed, almost 
in a whisper: 
* At last—my home!”’ 
Then his eyes closed, his head grew heavy, and a 
pallor overspread his face. 
Ellen looked at him ina damb thrill of horror; 
then the lethargy broke, and sheé uttered a piercing 
shriek. 
“Oh, my hnsband, my love! Help come to me ! 





he is dead! My darling, my darling!” 
(T’o be continued.) 
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MARLIN MARDUKE. 
————— 
: CHAPTER Ix 
This is the man should do the bloody deed ; 
The image of a wicked, heinous fault 
Lives iu his eye. Shakespeare. 

HAVING seen our two travellers into temporary 
safety, we must now return to Elena and the “Stuart 
Arms.” 

The brave girl, after closing the rear door of the 
inn, passed through several rooms of the back part of 
the house seeking one of the servants. But not one, 
male or female, was to be found. ‘The males had all 
hurried to the front of the great tavern, attracted by 
the noise of hundreds of tongues, and the females 
had fled to the upper part of the house—as they 
were wont to do whenever the cry went forth that 
the smugglers and coastguard had joined in conflict. 

Although the precaution of old Kaspar Rhein- 
hand always led him to secure at once the means of 
communication between the public room and the 
other parts of the house, there had been times when 
sundry plundering knaves, knowing that the un- 
wieldly landlord lad his hands full below and in 
front, seized upon articles of household value lying 
about above and in the rear apartments. 

Kaspar Rheinhand, after one of these uproarions 
outbreaks, had found his spoons, his china, his kit- 
chen utensils, his stores of wines, jellies, and costly 
dainties wofully depleted, and vowed vengeance 
upon his servants, male and female, for having had, 
doubtless, no little share in the plunder, 

After this loss he bade them, cooks, maids, scul- 
lions, and all, on slightest sign of an affray, to snatch 
up everything valuable and easily portable, and 
hurry with their loads to his own private room, 
where all would be under the charge of Miss Elena. 

Thus the maiden found all the rear portion of the 
house deserted, its late and terrified occupants hav- 
ing hastened to put into eager execution the com- 
mands of their prudent and provident master. 

“TI must have a draught of Rhenish wine for the 
poor invalid lady above,” said Elena, to herself. 
“She was very feverish this morning but better this 
afternoon, Master Rheinhand has the key of the 
wine closet. I will make that an excuse to peep into 
the public-room, for my heart is with poor Marlin 
and his men.” 

But at this moment there was a sudden lull in the 
wild uproar of the mob. She was now upon an upper 
floor and not far from the door of the head of that 
private flight of stairs by which Englemort and Varil 
had escaped, 
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She held her breath and listened that she might 
hear an explanation of this sudden and remarkable 
cessation of that clamour which had been making the 
old inn tremble from cellar to roof. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she mentally exclaimed, as she 
clasped her hands in an anguish of terror. ‘ Perhaps 
Geoffrey Marduke’s men and that wicked Capta‘n 
Herod have already overcome Marlin and slain 
him.” 

At this instant she heard the harsh and powerful 
voice of Geoffrey Marduke speaking to the mob before 
the inn, and she darted to a front window ofa vacant 
apartment and gazed forth from the sashless, shutter- 
less aperture upon the listening crowd below, 

Geoffrey Marduke’s words came clearly to her ear, 
as they did to those of Englemort and Varil, as we 
have related. 

“ Two Jacobite spies have hidden in the upper 
storey of the ‘Stuart Arms!’ Surround the house! 
guard the town! cut off retreat iuto the country! 
watch the bay! arrest every stranger, gentle or 
simple! A hundred crowns to him who captures, 
dead or alive, these two Jacobites !” 

The words were answered by.a roar, a shout, a yell 
—or rather by roars, shouts and yrlis, all in one wild 
cry of savage glee and savage thirst for blood that 
seemed to make the great shaky old tavern rock as 
if in a gale, 

Elena had acted in effecting the rescue of the stran- 
gers with no thought of the risk she incurred of 
bringing upon herself the wrath of Geoffrey and Cap- 
tain Herod. If it had so much as flashed into her 
mind that they might be greatly or slightly enraged, 
she had dismissed the thought with a bold, unspoken 
defiance of each. 

In that great excitement produced by that mys- 
terious interest, or rather devotion, for the stranger, 
so suddenly born in ber heart and mind, ehe felt her- 
self tilled with a scornful defiance of Geoffrey, Herod 
and Kaspar, the only persons in all Anglesey who had 
ever dared to presume to be her masters—and, indeed, 
hitherto she had trembled in their presence, as virtue 
ever trembles in near coutact with vice, 

So loug as the stately, white-haired stranger was 
in the “Stuart Arms” and in peril which could not be 
dissipated without her active aid, Elena’s heart had 
throbbed with high and contemptuous courage, as if 
by some inexplicable magnetism she had imbibed a 
portion of his lofty and experieuced valour, 

But’ now that he and his no less remarkable atten- 
dant were no longer near her, no longer dependent 
upon her, nor able to encourage her even with their 
noble air and resolute eyes, Elena’s daring withered 
into personal fear of the anger she must have aroused 
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in the breasts of the two malignant Mardukes, and 
in that of the brutal Kaspar Kheinhand. 

Terror, too, for the fate of her lover, added to thia 
sudden revulsion of feeling, made her nervously and 
tremulous as she crouched and listened to the owl of 
lawless mob. 

Scores of them brandished flaring torches, in the 
light of which gleamed their knives, pikes, cutlasses 
and other deadly weapons. ‘The flames of these 
dancing torches shed a glaring radiance over the 
fierce faces and ruffian garb of the mob, 

She recognised among them many of the blackest 
and most villanous inhabitants of the scoundrelly 
town—men who had revelled in villany until the rule 
Marlin of Marduke forced the boldest of them to bow 
and touch their greasy hats and shrink with cur-like 
cowardice of guilt as his clear, penetrating eyes, 
blue, cold, and commanding, fell upon them, 

She knew, too—for the tongues of Rheinhand's 
servants were ever busy in retailing the gossip 
of the town—that of late these desperadoes of the 
shore and sea had resolved again and again to 
murder the stern young commandant, and only 
awaited a convenient occasion for the full execution 
of their threats. 

As she gazed and trembled the roar of the mob 
agaiu sank into sudden silence, while all eyes seemed 
to be directed towards the main front entrance of the 
inn, 

She knew it would be in vain for her to lean from 
the window to try to see who stood immediately 
under it, as she was in» hall room, which was just 
above a stoop or piazza sheltering the main entrance. 

But she knew that Geoffvey Marduke was standing 
upon the porch, and suv soon heard his voice repeat 
the commands we have quoted, while he added: 

* Bring out the spy and traitor and hang him to 
the sign-post of the inn!’’ 

Another roar of yells and shouts shook the house 
and redoubled the fears of Elena, 

“ Great Heaven!” she thought, * He means Marlin 
when he says spy and traitor, They have captured 
him and intend to murder him.” 

To explain the savage command of the smuggler 
chief we must return to. the public room and _ relate 
what bad occurred therein after the escape of the 
two strangers. 

Captain Herod had seen the escape with his heart 
boiling with wrath and bitter with disappointment. 
At his command several of his followers dashed at 
the door, and endeavoured to beat it in, for ag it 
opened outwards and was fastened on the inner side, 
they could not expect to make a passage to the pri- 
vate stairs without beating down the door. 
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The door was thick and stout, for old Kaspar 


Rheinhand bad personally superintended its making 
and fastening, so that several minutes were con- 
eumed before tle panels began to be shattered, 

At length it gave way, aud Captain Herod darted 
up the steps at the head of half @ score of his fol- 
lowers, to find a similar and evea stronger obstacle 
at the head of the stairs, 


The second door was not only stronger, but from 
the extreme narrowness of the staircase exceetl- 
ingly dificult of attwek from moré than ofe man 66 
@ time. 

An interruptiomte this second smashing of door# 
arose from @ quarter in which opposition was least 
expected by Onptate Herod. Old Rietmhand, after 
spinving and weltaing with pain and wrath ander 
the chasée blow’ he had received, seddenly 
the rush made wp his private stair by the 

Rogeeewever heve any confidence in the integrity 
and fidelity of ese other. 

Kaspaty after® long and astounded stare at the 
confuse eeene bebted bis Bar, roared out: 

“By the beard of my father, the rascals mean to 
plundertae fe mive@owa hotse !’" 

With this belief Gppermost in his mind he shoved 
and fought his way theouglr the crowd until he beé 
gained @ place bebtai the bar, and no soower wae he 
there them he begem to snatch up empty bottles sup 
tank: fayows, vto., nearest te bie bawd aad 
them #@ . backs aad fimbsof those strugg it ¢ 
up the mwtrow stairs, at the sane time uttering a 
torrent of owths and maledietions of the most appal- 


ling chermeter. a - 
Thisenempected thetr 
rear hwerted the to deveond, and a6 in the 
confusion they barly landlord was backed 
by mang fore, throw themselves apon the de- 
fevsive, re wildly over the counter of the bar, 


and thus foreteg themessives teewees the 
frout of Geoffrey Mup@ake end the Grm delouce 
the commandant ea@ 


Captain Hered, whe wae of the 
hearing tre crash of erownd his fisets, 
observing the I of his followers, re- 


turned precfpftatefy to the foot of tthe stairs, 
where he was fiercely confronted by the furious 
landlord. 

“ What!’’ exclaimed Rheinhand, in amazement. 
“Would you attempt to rob your best friend, my lad ? 
But, egad! perchance it was the maiden you desired 
to steal?” 

“Neither, old stupid!” replied Oaptain Herod, 
angrily. “ Those two travellers have escaped up tire 
stairs, aided by Elena, and they are, no doubt, # pafr 
of spies. At least, Sir Geoffrey, who knows good 
reasons for his whys and his wihrereforés, bade me 
knock them on the head sooner than permit them to 
escape from this house.” 

“And the girl, you say, aided them to escape?” 
stammered Kaspar, in wonder. 

“She did.” 

“Now,” spluttered Kaspar, a¢ he stamped with be. 
wildered rage, “ what prompted her to think of aiding 
those strangers? Pest take the jade! it is not the 
first time that she has interfered with my game.” 

The vexed landlord did not speak the last sentence 
aloud, for he had no desire that Captain Herod should 
suspect the designs he had already meditated agaiust 
the travellers. 

In fact, when for a moment before the inn the 
thieving old dog felt the weight of the portmanteat 
Varil had so jealously guarded from his greedy 
clutches, he had said to himself: 

“ Ho! ho! as I ama man, this portmantean hath the 
feel and the heft of gold! This is a prize that shall 
surely wot fail to be mine from lack of trying on my 
part. By the hair of my head, there is no small 
chance of gold and galore in this same packet!” 

As has been related, Varilinstanly snatched the 
portmanteau from Kaspar, but the peculiar “ feel and 
heft,” as he termed it, pressed temptingly upon his 
avaricious mind. 

He had, indeed, for a time, lost sight of this desire 
aud intention to spec the mysterious portmanteau, 
owing to his excitement on hearing of the fliglt of 
King James, and during his alarm for his guide and 
chattels on hearing that signal, called there “ Geoffrey 
Marduke’s death whistle,” but now that eager desire 
to win for himself the supposed treasure of the 
strangers returned with increased force, since it 
seemed probable that it was about to be removed 
wholly from his reach. 

Nor was a continuance of the affray raging in his 
house by any means desirable. The expected capture 
or destruction of the coastguard had so far proveds 
failare. The commandant had hastily formed a by 
no means contemptible barricade between him and his 
evemies by dragging together several tables, chairs 
and benches, behind which he and the five men still 
left able for service out of his eight; presented'a dan- 


Chairs, tables, benches, windows, and furniture in 
general, had suffered heavy damage, to say nothing 
of that which had been done belvind the bar, and 
which might be done in other pstte of the house 
should the affray progress to # riot, as there was 

part, whose very 
ears trembled as he heard the iserensing roar of the 


now great cause to fear on 


mob before the ina, 


The landiord, therefore, resotved to pnt an end to 
the eowflict, if it could be dows. For him to appest 
t@ Geoffrey Marduke in the mtter he knew would 


folly, as the smuggler-ehtef tied begun the 
effect the capture of the commandant, and anti 
that porpose were offected the pertinacious 
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despetadoes would persist though the “Stuart 
protracted 


of the 
Atme”’ wad tte landlord perished in the 


“By Jades ("thought Kaspat, while hie 
hotedoned funatee- grow fieadthty: maliguas’’ 
of Fithless villany, “+t 
hy whtet i tay ond this tiatter very 


\evettoa Rants aendly aiui at Marie breast 


fired. 
Untll thet fustant wo shot had been 
at the connendent, forall kwew that G 


dake had aa earwedt desive to take liv alive 


Therefore, theagh many a ball had beet 
— reenrbers of the Sentegacrl, three a 


fallen riddled with wounds, Marlin Merdake re- 


wohwrmed. A haadred 
wtrnek at him to 


felt him, 
traordioery okill with tle sword, 
‘euperturity in length aod te tadeart 
to ry sttennpt orwle tim 
Goottrey Marduie himectt had neenttod 
be divavmed and mercifully struck down by # 
from the commandaut’s fet 


It was as Geoff 
tion at the hands 


fi 


hie younger sow that 


Kiheinkand seized the chagee f aim at + 


bree eeeses 


As the Inndiord’s 
manent 
into the arms of his fentenaut, who stood at his side 
and caught him as he fell. 

Scarcely was thisin the act of transpiting when 
several pistols were discharged and the lieutenant 
himeelf fell, carrying his leader to the floor with 
him. 

A fierce shout of victory pealed from the throats 
of the smugglers as they saw the tall and hitherto 
unscathed fori of their dreaded enemy go down, and 
with him hfs second in command. 

A farious rush was mae upon the four men of thé 
coastguard now left, and they, dismayed by the fall 
of theit two leaders, and perceiving the fatility of 
farther resistance, threw aside their arms, and per 
mitted themselves to be instantly overpowered. 

The voice of Geoffrey Marduke, who had by this 
time recovered his feet, now forved the tamultaods 
assemblage into silence, 

* How is it with the commandant?” he shouted, 
when an audience had been obtained. 

“ He is se useless, bat not slain,” replied one who 
was near. 

** Secure him, if not too severely hart,” cottinued 
Geoffrey. 

“He is dead,” cried another, ag he arose front an 
examination of the commandant, 

“Dead! is he dead ?” shouted Geoffrey Martdike, 
dashing aside all who stood between him and the 
prostrate form of Marlin. “Give way all! let me look 
apon him!” 

Marlin Marduke lay like one suddenly slain, pale, 
bleeding, ghastly, his eyes rolled back in thetr suokets, 
his lips livid, and his whole appearance that of 
corpse. 

Tie body of his faithful lieutenant lay partly across 
lim, face down and dead, as he had fallen. 

Geoffrey Marduke gazed upon the face of his son 
for an instant with an expression of extreme disxp- 
pointmeat and even of rage upon his dark countenance 
such as a resolute man might wear on seeing some 
favourite plan or scheme suddeuly and for ever blasted. 

Raising his eyes at length, he rolled them around 
over thé sileat faces about him aud said, in a low, déep 
tone like a growl : 

“Who fired the shot that struck Marlin Marduko ?” 

No one replied, but each stared inquiringly at bis 
neighbour, 

“Task who shot Marlin Marduke?” fiercely re- 
peated the smuggler chief, “If it was a chance shot 
let the matter rest where it is.” 

No one et but Geoffrey's dark and flaming eyes 
met those of the guilty landlord, who was triyfog to 
keep his uyly visage concealed. 

“I know the man now,” muttered Geoffrey, as he 
read the guilt depicted upon the broad and stolid fea- 





gerous aud more defiant front than ever, 


tures of par Rheiahand. 
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He seemed about to accuse the landlord when 
Captain Herol advanced and whispered iu his ear; 

“The white-haired traveller and his attendant 
have escaped to the upper part of the iun by means 
of the private stafroase.” 

A flash of rage and chagrin swept over Geoffrey's 
awarthy face as he heard this unwelcome communi. 
cation, ad wheeling from the body of Marlin he 
cried out as he iaid hand upon the throat of a 
man weer him : 

“ Death) to all traitors! Bind this man, for he is 
the spy aed traitor who informed on all concerned 
fa the affair of the ‘ Bulle France.’” 

A doset hands at once grasped the man he thus 
desi who struggled fiercely for liberty until 
Geoffrey strack him down with bis short iron-bound 


Club. 

Thie betag done he left the unfortunate man to 
thése immediately about him, ruslied 0 the front of 
the in, and having gatved almost instant hearing 
from the mob without, attered those rapid commands 
which W6 lave twice quoted, for the capture; dvad or 
alive, Of the white-baired stranger. 


CHAPTER X. 

To's an arrant Knave, Shakespeare. 
mente nh traitor afd hang him to 
the sign-post of the ian!” were the nextcommands of 
the words which appalled the trem- 

wontd oe eway to throw herself at 
Whe feet of tlie furicds met, Whose Word Was absolute 
fewin that ‘bat & suddew and overpowering 
Weekness of and braia for an fastent seized her 


her powerless, 
*Goot Owe ft bs possi 
that even ok thy ne angel 


order his oww son to bepar to death! to be hanged 
Ob, ft ewanot be!” sie 4 

With eyes strained to on agony of dread she gazol 
from the window, 

_ as when she saw a 

tothe tall signpost of the inn and begin 
to ascond it with ® colt of rope — his. shoulder. 
The pour had once been the mast of a sloop, aud from 
its top fan out @ strong iron bar, to which was 
attached the sign-board of the inn, upon which was 
daubed a wen | painted head of a cavalier, supposed 
to be a portrait of Charles the Secoad. 

The mob shouted as the sailor expertly climbed to 
the top of the post, rapidly passed an end of his rope 
through one of the massive iron rings which upheld 
the sign-board, the rope thus doubl 
glided back to the ground below. 

The harsh tones of the trumpet-voiced smuggler- 
chief again enforced a ptofouad silence, and in 
Obedience to his repeated command the tan he had 
strack down was carried and dragged from the int to 
the base of the post. 

The miserable victim had recovered his senses to 
find himself bound haad and foot and lifted towards 
an infamous death, 

As he endeavonred fn his fertible despair to struggle 
with his captors, at the 6amé time uttering mingled 
cries of supplication and itiprecation, Elewa recog: 
nized his pale and térror-blanched features as thosé 
of a smuggler who had oftem gazed upon her witt 
insolent boldness, and who bad once dared to-attempt 
to kiss her. She had always dreaded the fellow, for 
he had an evil and brutal eye and air, was insolent 
and lawless in his beating towards her, when — 
rare occasions ahé had 6ncouatered him in the pablio 
room of the inn. 

At the moment shé reoognized thé man his 
met hers as she leaned far from the window, atid as 
the joyous fact burst upon her mind that it was not 
her lover, Marlin Marduke, whose life was métaced 
by the rope, she laaghed hysterically and clapped her 
hands. 

In another instant shé was motionless and silent. 
The uncontrollable paroxysm of delight pagsed a3 
suddenly as it had arise, and & ¢ of pity for 
the man held her gaze upon him. 

But the man had seen the act atid ler face of do- 
light. He believed shé was rejoicing over his doom, 
and he howled a bitter imprecation at her, saying, 
with a shout of malice as shrill asa woman’s séréam - 

“No matter. Marlin Marduke is dead!” 

What more he said was drowned by the renewed 
yells of the mob as some oné cried out : 

Mt lads have set fire to the houses of the Jaco- 
bites!” 

It was the glare of thesé burning houses which 
aided Englemort aud Varil fu their flight along the 
beach, as bas been told. 

Elena understood the taunt of the fndiguant victim, 
and repeated to herself : ‘ 

“Marlin Marduke dead! Those wore his words, 
I think, Oh, it cannot be! The good, thé brave, 
the handsome, the noble Marlfi dead? Heaven for- 
bid! 


aud 
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She tarned to leave the spot that her mind migh 
be relieved from its state of fearful suspense, but as 
she did so she found herself in the savage grasp of 
Kasper Rheinhand, . 

Tine corpulent mouster had erept slyly upon her. 
Though enormously fat, the sly scoundrel was, when 
it suited him, as stealthy and noiseless as ‘a cat or a 
serpent in his movements. He had left the public 
room below by one of its front entrances, for his 
heart, though sorely disturbed by the flerce glance 
darted at him by Geoffrey Marduke, was set upon the 
possession of the portmanteau, in which he imagined 
was concealed a king’s ransom. 

Ou reaching the hall of the second floor he had 
etopped to spy into the small hall-room, and there 
found Elena, the light from the hundred torches 
without rendering the graceful form of the maiden 
distinctly visible as she leaned from the window. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed as he seized her, and held 
her powerless in his mighty grasp, “so you have 
been playing traitoress, as Obel Liug has been play- 
ing traitor, They ate making short work of him, 
you see, 80 look for yourself, my dainty lady. Where 
are the two travellers ?”” 

“Far from this house they should be,” boldly re- 
plied Eleva, “Why do you ask me? Seek for 
them !” 

“They cannot escape, wherever they may have 
fled,” said Kaspar, 

“Escape from. what, Master Rheinhand? I am 
gure they have coniitte! nv crime against you,” 

“Tat, tut, girl! you do not uuderstand these 
affairs, so: see thaf you meddlu not avy farther witlr 
them. Are you not idebted to Kaspar Rheinhand 
for all that you have?” 

“That, indeed, I aur not———”” began the: spirited 

irl. 


But Kaspar pushed Ler towards the window, say- 


ing: 

SLet us wait aud seethe end of Obel Ling—who, 
by the way, owes me a heavy score for distilled and 
brewed beverages—bat to see the rascal well hanged 
I do forgive him the-debt. As for the travellers, I 
kuow they are somewhere concealed in the inn, so 
they may rest a time,” 

“And Marlia Marduké?” asked Elena. 

Kaspar Rheinland shrugged his huge, elephant- 
like shoulders, and making an ugly gritnace, replied + 

“ Somebody shot bim—be is’ dead, in the public 
room below, 

A scream of horror rose to thre lips of Elena, and 
for a moment all seemed reeling arvund her. 

“Dead! Marlin dead!’ she gasped, in-w stifled sob 
of anguish, 

“As dead as dead may be, with a half-ounce ball 
through his heart,” replied Kuspar, with unfeigned 
exultation. “ Had-I a tankard of anght here {’d drink 
luck and long lifeto theman that laid the proud fellow 
by the heels for aye!” 

“My curse, and thé cnrse of all that is not evil, be 
upon the heart and hand of the man whose soul is 
stained with the golden blood vf Marlin Marduke |’* 
cried Elvna, iw a burst of..woe and wrath. 

Again the brutal landlord shrugged his shoulders, 
making, as was his custom, a horrible grimace and 
wagying his long; coarse, red beard, 

“That will net harm hin my dear, Nay, mydove, 
you shall not brewk away from me until thisematter 
and more be over. I have learned a secret of late, 
my lady. Wait, and let us see the rise of Obel 

Ling,” 

Elena struggled in vain to release her delicate 
wrists from his fat and-enormous fingers, He had 
the gripe of @ vice,.and‘furced her to lean from the 
window with him, to her intense yetimpotent dis- 
gust. 

The rope was now around'the neck of thesmuggler 
Spy, and # had beew placed in his: mouth, so that 
Geoffrey M: ke’s words might be distiuctly heard 
aud uninterrupted. 

(fo be continued.) 





Tue Jardin d’Acelimatation has just received two 
running Oxen’ frohy the island of Ceylon. Tey are 
of diminutive size,’ not larger fhan’a very small 
doukey, bet’ they are-of great utility im that country. 


‘The mail service: is pérfurmed by them. ‘I'ley are’ 


active, and bear great fatigue, and can travel a 
Very considerable distance at a regular and rapid 
pace, 

JAPANEse MuLnetry Trees.—When a people eou- 


tive to make saneepans, fitie pocket-handkerehiefs: 


and sailors’ waterproof coats out of paper they may 
be considered to huve-mastered'a useful art, and this 
is demonstrated by the above articles of Japanese 
manufacture, with the additional little cireuinstaance 
that the my are generally used- over charcoal 
fires. Avvording to their own account these ancient 
islanders wrote upon silk faced: with linen, and aleo 
used very thin wood shavings for tle same purpose 
Uutil aearly the third Christian era. About A.v, 280 





question he started, and unhiesitatingly answered ¢ 





psper was first imported from the Corea, and, super- 
seding the home-made fabrics, monopolized the mar- 
ket ‘until the year a.D. 610, when the Kinz of the 
Corea sent two priests to Japan-to establish the 
manufacture. This paper was easily torn and liable 
to be destroyed by worms, and. besides, did not take 
theink well. These manifold disadvantages attracted 
the attention of Taishi, the son of the reigning 
Mikado, who substituted as material the bark of a 
species of paper mulberry, which is still extensively 

cultivated for the purpose. 


CAST ON THE WORLD. 


—_—>-— 
CHAPTER XXI, 

Tuart afternoon as Mildred sat reading in her room 
she saw a carriage dtive up to the door, and heard 
Edith’s voice in the hall, saying to her father : 

**Yos, Minnie must go—Minnie must go.” 

‘ A moment after Mr. Wilton appeared, saying to 
er: 

“ Weare going to ride, Miss Hawley, and on Edith's 
account as well as my own shal glad of ‘your 
company. I shall visit the cemetery for one place, 
aud that may not be agreeable, but the remainder of 
the trip I thiuk you will enjoy.’ 

Mildred knew she should, and hurrying on her 
bonnet and shawl, she was soou seated with Mr. 
Wilton and Edith iu the only decent carriage tle 
village afforded. 

“To the graveyard,” said Mr. Wilton, ia answer 
tothe driver’s question, ‘‘ Where shall I drive you 
first?” And after a rapid ride of a mile or more they 
stopped before the gate of the enclosure where slept 
the dead, 

Holding Edith’s hand in hers, Mildred followed 
whither Richard led, and: soon stood by a sunken 
grwve, unmarkéd by a siuglé token of love, save the 
handsome stone, ou which was inscribed ¢ 

“erry K. Witron, 
Aged 19.” 

Hetty Wilton!” repeated Mildred. “Who was 
she ?” and sh turned inquiringly towards Richard, 

He was standing with folded arms aud a most 
touchingly sad expression upon his face, but at her 





* Hetty Kirby was my wife.” 

Mildred had incidentally heard of Hetty Kirby at 
Beechwood, but never that she was Richard’s wife 
and she exclaimed, in some astonishment: sy) 

“Your wife, Mr. Wilton? Were you then mar- 
ried when you went away ?” 

“ Yes,’’ he’ answered, “and the concealntent of ‘it 
is one of my boyhood’s errors whic I regret. I 
married Hetty without my father’s knowledge and 
against his wishes. He kuew 1: loved her,.and: for 
that-he turned her from his door and bade me forget 
her. But I did not. With the help of a college 
friend we were soon made one. Aftera week or so 
she came here, where her grandmother lived, while I 
tetarned to college. I saw her as often as possible 
after that, until at last ” Here he paused, and 
seemed to bé thinking of something far back in the 


Through a gate half off the hinges they went, and 
goivg up & grass+grown path, they passed into a nat~ 
row entry, and then into a sidu room, where the 
westeru sun came pouring in, Here Mr, Wilton 
stopped and with his hand upon his forehead stood 
leaning against the window, while the great tears 
dropped through his fingers end fell upon the old oak 
floor. Mildred saw all this and needed nothing more 
to tell her that they stood within the room where 
Hetty Kirby died. 

Oh, Mildred, Mildred! if she could have known, 
but she did not. She only felt stealing over her a 
second time the same sensation which had come to 
her at Hetty’s grave—a feeling as if every spot once 
hallowed by Hetty Kirby’s presence was sacred to 
her, and wlien at last they left the ruinows old house 
she looked about for some memento of the place, 
but everything had run to waste save one thrifty cedar 
growing in acorner, From this sle broke a twig and 
was thinking how she would or it, when 
Richard touched her arm, and said: 

“TI planted that tree myself and Hetty held it ap 
while I put the earth about it.” 

The cedar bough was dearer far to Mildred now, 
and she stood long by the evergreen thinking how 
little Hetty dreamed that such as siie would ever be 
there with Richard at her sitle, and a fairy creature 
frolicking over the grass, the clifld of another than 
herself. 

“If she had left a daughter how Rivhard would 
have loved it,” she thought ‘ 

And through her mind there flitted the wild fanoy 
that is would be happitiess indeed to'call him father 
aud ¢ay “Sister” to youug Edith, wlro was‘now pull- 
ing at-her dress, telling het to conti away from that 
old place, 

‘Tt ien’t ae pretty,” she said, “ag ma’s* home, 
for there were fountains and trees and flowers 
there." 

Mildred could not forbear smiliig ab the little girl 
tattled on, while in listening to her prattle even 
Mr. Wilton forgot his sadness, and by the time tliey 


‘reached the hotel he was apparently as cheerful as 


ever. 

The next morning he wae slightly indisposed, and 
Mildred kept Edith with her tie entire day. The 
morniag following he was still worse, and for two 
weeks he kept his room, while Mildred took charge 
of Edith, going ovvasionally to hiv bedsidv, and read- 
ing to him from books which be selected. Never 
for a moment, however, did she forget her gnawing 
pain, which, as the days advanced; seomet harder 
to beer, aud wiien at last the morning came on 
which she was to have been a bride, she buried her 
face in her pillows, refusing to be comforted, even 
by little Edith, who, alarmed at her distress, begged 
of her father to come and eure Miumie, “ Who did ty 

» 


éo hard, 
A racking headache was the result of this pas- 
sionate weeping, and all the morning she lay u 


the ‘bed or almost blinded with pain, while 
Edith’s little sott hauds smoothed her aching lead 
or brushed her-beautiful haiv, Once Richard, who 
was. better now, came to the door, offering to do 

thing for her, suggesting many remedies for 





past; and then he suddenly added, “She sickened 
and died, aud I buried her here.” 

“And did you not tell your father?” asked Mil- 
dred. 

“No, not then,” he answered, “ but I told him on 
the night I went away.” 

There were tears-in hie eyes, and they came also’ 
to Mildred’s as she thought of poor Hetey, aud how 
much she must have loved her handsume boy-hus- 
baud. Insensibly, too, there crept over her astrauge 
affection for that mound, as if it covéred 
something which: she had kuowu and loved, 

“There are no flowers here,” she said, wishing to 
break the painful silence, and when Richard answered, 
sadly, “ There has, been no one to plant then,” she 
continued, “I shall remain here some time, perhaps, 
aud I will put some rose-trees here, and cover the 
sods with moss.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Miss Hawley,” and in that 
silent graveyard, standiug by Hetty Kirby’s grave, 
Richard Wilton took the band of Mildred and pressed: 
it to his lips—modestly, gently, as if he had been her 
father. 

“Tome, pa. Less doe,” Edith had said a dozew 
times, and yielding to her importunities Ms) Wilton 
now walked slowly away, but Mildred lingered still; 
chained to the spot by a nameless fascitiation. 

“Tome, Minnie, tome,” called Bditi, and roused 
thus from her’reverie of the unkuown Hetty Kirby, 
Mildred followed on to the carriage, where Mr. Wil- 
ton was waiting for her. 

Down the hill, up another, round a curve, Over. 
stream of water and down the second long, steep hill 
they went, and then they stopped again, ‘but this time 
at‘a deserted old brown building, wnose slanting roof 
had partially tumbled in, and whose.doors were open 
to the weather, being destitute of latch or bolts, 





headache. 

Very gratefully Mildred smiled apon him, but she 
could net tell him how the heart was aching tenfold 
harder than the head, or how her were 
turning continually towards Beech wood, whence she 


had received no news, she having bidden them not 


to write: uutil Lawrenes, Geraldine, Lilian and all 
were gone; then Oliver was to tell her the whole, 
As lie bad not written, they, of course, had not 
gone, and, fearful that sowething terrible had hap- 
pened, her anxiety and excit t d greater 
thanshe could bear. As the reader, too, may share 
in this anxiety, we will for a time leave. Mildred 
to the care of little Edith, and return to Beechwood, 
where strange occurrences were trauspiring. 
Contrary to Méilidred's expectations Lawrenes had 
teached Beechwood earlier thau the time appointed. 
And on the very day when ‘she was: standing with 
Richard Wilton by Hetty Kivby’s grave he was lis~ 
tening with # breaking heart to thé story Oliver had 
to tel Ploshed wit hopeand eager anticipation, as 
the happy bridegroom goes over ta meet hiv bride, he 
had come, thinking stl the way of Mildred’s joy at 





) seeing him so many daye before-he had promised to 


be with her.. Purposely he chose the back ettrance: 
to the house, coming threagh the garden, and casting 
about him: many anxious gianees for the flutter of a 

ink muslin dress or the: swinging of a straw hat. 

ut; alas! he looked in vain; for Mildred was not 
there, Hoping to find her ia the library alone, he 
kept om until he reached the lite room, where, in- 
stead of Mildred, Mr. Wilton and Oliver eat together 
talleing sadlyofsher At the sight of Lawrence both 
turned pale, while: the former involuntarily ex- 


claimed : , 
“Ob, my boy; my boy!” 
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In an instant Lawrence knew that something 
terrible had happeued, aud grasping the old man’s 
band, he cried: 

“She isn’t dead. In pity tell me, is she dead ?” 

“ No, not dead,” answered the old man, “ but listen 
to Clubs. He promised to break it to you.” And 
going from the room he left the two alone, while 
Oiiver told to Lawrence, Thornton that Mildred 
never could be his wife, because she was his niece, 
the child of his own sister. 

Every particular of the discourse was minutely re- 
lated, and every hope swept away from the horror- 
stricken man, who listened in mute despair, until the 
tale was finished, and then, with one piercing ery of 
anguish, fell upon his face, moaning faintly : 

**I would rather she had died—I would rather she 
had died.” 

In great alarm Geraldine, who had heard the cry, 
hastened to the room, followed by Lilian ; bnt Law- 
rence scarcely noticed them, otherwise tan to shud- 
der and tarn away from Geraldine when she essayed 
to comfort him. Once, Lilian, touched at the sight 
of his distress, knelt before him, and folding her 
white arms upon his lap, begged of him “ Not to look 
so white—so terrible.” 

But he motioned her off, saying to her: 

“ Don’t try to comfort me unless you give me back 
my Mildred. Take me, Clubs, where I can breathe. 
I am dying in this stifled room,” 

Then forth into the open air Oliver led the faint- 
ing man, while Mr. Wilton bustled after, the great 
tears rolling down his face, and himself whispering : 

“They do have the worst of luck. Poor boy, 
poor boy—he takes it harder even than Gipsy did.” 

And in this he was right, for the blow had well 
nigh crushed out Lawrence’s very life, and ere the 
sun went down they bore him to what. was to have 
been the bridal chamber, a broken-hearted, delirious 
nav, talking contigually of Mildred, who he always 
said was dead, but never that she was his niece. 

For many days the fever raged with fearful 
violence, aud Mr, Thornton, who was summoned in 
haste, wept bitterly as he gazed upon the flushed 
face and wild eyes of his son, and felt that he would 
die. 

From the very first Lawrence refused to let either 
Geraldine or Lilian come into the room, while Oliver, 
on the contrary, was kept constantly at his side, and 
made to sing continually of Mildred with the starry 
eyes and nut-brown hair. 

“Sing, Clubs, sing,’’ he wonld say, tossing from 
a to side—‘ sing of the maid with the nut-browa 

air.” 

And all through the silent watches of the night 
could that feeble voice be heard, sweet as an ancient 
harp and plaintive as a broken lute, for it welled up 
from the depths of an aching heart, and he who sang 
that song knew that each note was wearing his life 
away. 

Thrice Mr. Wilton, touched with compassion by his 
pale, suffering face, essayed to take his place, bid- 
ding Oliver to lie down while he sang of Milly's eyes 
and hair; but Lawrence detected the fraud in an in- 
stant. He knew the shaking, tremulous toues, 
raised sometimes to a screech and then dying away 
in a whisper, came from another than Oliver Hawkins, 
and his lip curled with supreme disdain as, raising 
himself upon his elbow, he said: 

** You can’t cheat me, old fellow, and you may*as 
well send Clubs back again.” 

So poor Clubs went back, staying by him night 
and day until human strength could endure no 
more ; and he one morning fell forward upon the bed, 
deluging it with the blood which gushed from his 
mouth. 

With an almost superhuman effort, Mr. Wilton took 
him in his arms—gently, tenderly, for Mildred’s sake 
—and carrying him down the Cold Spring path, laid 
him away in the little room beneath the gable roof, 
where there was none to sing to him of Mildred, 
none to comfort him save Hepsy, whose homely 
attempts were worse than failures, and who did him 
more hurt than good by constantly upraiding Law- 
rence Thornton as the cause of his illness, . Indeed 
she seemed rather to enjoy it when she heard, as she 
did, how Lawrence moaned for “ Clubs,”: growing 
daily worse, until at last the physician feared that 
he would die. This, however, she kept from 
Oliver, who lay all the day on his low bed, never 
seeing but one person from Beechwood, and that the 
old man, who came at his request and was in close 
consultation with him for more than an hour. 

The result of this interview wasa determination 
on the part of Mr. Wilton and Mr. Thornton to sift 
the matter of Mildred’s parentage more thoroughly 
and see if there was not some mistake. 4 

“ Certainly,” said Geraldine, when the subject was 
mentioned to her. “I would leave no stone unturned 
to test the truth of Esther Bennett's assertion. Only 
this morning it occurred to me that possibly Hannah 
Hawkins might have received some hint from that 





old woman; for I have heard that when she was 
dying she tried to speak of Mildred, and pointed 
towards Beechwood. 1’ll go down to-night and ques- 
tion Mrs. Thompson,” 

Accordingly that evening found Geraldine seated 
in Hepsy’s kitchen and so wonderfully gracious that 
the. old lady mentally styled her such a nice girl 
and wondered how she could ever have called her 
* stuck-up,” 

Warily, cautiously, little by little, step by step, 
did Geraldine approach the object of her visit, 
throwing, out a hint here and a bait there until, feel- 
ing assured of her subject, she came out openly, 
and asked old Hepsy “ If she had any objections to 
telling a falsehood provided she were well paid for 
it ” 


“But, mercy! Is there anyone whocan hear us ?” 
she added, drawing near to Hepsy, who replied’ 
“Not a soul,” forgetting the while the stove-pipe 
hole cut through the floor of the chamber above, 
where Oliver was listening eagerly to that strange 
conversation, 

Not one word escaped him, and when it was finished 
he knew as well as Hepsy that for fifty pounds and 
a half-worn black silk dress she wag to stain her soul 
with a wicked falsel:ood—was to say that in rum- 
maging Hannah’s things she came across a little box 
which had not been opened since her daughter's 
death, and which when opened was found to contain 
a letter from Esther Bennett, telling her who the 
child of her adoption was, but bidding her to keep it 
@ secret from everybody. 

“I have written to London to-day,” said Geral- 
dine, “giving to Esther a copy of what she is to 
write and send to me by return of post. As I cannot 
get the London post-mark I shall tear off the half- 
sheet where the superscription naturally would be, 
leaving only the body of the letter. This I shall 
rub and smoke until it looks old aud worn, and then 
bring it to you, who the day following must find it 
—in Oliver's presence, if possible; of course your 
glasses will not be handy and you will ask him to 
read it, He’ll probably tell of it at Beechwood, or 
if he does not you can, which will answer qnite as 
well. I can’t explain all about the matter, though I 
may sometime do so, and I assure you, dear Mrs. 
Thompson, that if my end is secured I shall be 
willing to pay you something extra for your assis~ 
tance,” 

Geraldine had spoken so rapidly that Hepsy had 
not quite comprehended the whole, and clutching 
her dress she said: ‘ 

“ Yes, yes, but one thing I want to know. Is Mil- 
dred Helen Thornton’s child or is that all a humbug 
got up to stop her marriage ?”’ 

Geraldine had not intended to confide the whole 
to Hepsy, but to a certain extent she was rather 
compelled to do so, and she answered, hastily : 

“ Yes, alla humbug, and 1’il give you twenty-five 
pounds a year as long as you do not tell.’’ 

Hepsy was bought, and offered to swear on a Bible 
that she’d be silent as the dead, but Geraldine de- 
clined the pleasure of receiving the oath, ani after a 
few more remarks took her leave. 

For a time after she was gone Oliver sat com- 
pletely stunned with what he had heard. ‘hen 
thethoaglt burst upon him, “How delighted Milly 
would be,” and he determined to be himself the 
bearer of the joyful news. He could write it, he 
knew, but there might be some delay in the post 
aud he would rather go. himself, 

Geraldine could not receive au answer from Esther 
Bennett until the second day, and on the third Hepsy 
would probably take to Beechwood this new proof 
of Mildred’s pareutage. By that time he could find 
Mildred, and bringing her home could confront the 
wicked. plotters and render their plotting of no avail. 
Once he thought to tell Mr. Wilton, but knowing he 
could not keep it, he decided not to do so. Law- 
rence was better that day—the crisis was past, the 
physician said, and having no fears for him, he re- 
solved to keep his secret from every one. 

By going to Springfield that night he could take 
the early train and so reach his destination the next 
day, a thing he greatly desired to do, as it was the 
day once appointed fur Mildred’s bridal. 

He glanced at his gold watch, Mildred’s gift, and 
saw that it wanted but half an hour of tie time 
when the last train was due. 

Hastily changing his clothes, and forgetting all 
about his feeble health, he went downstairs and as- 
tonished his grandmother by saying he was going out, 

“What!” she screamed, “* when you can scarcely 
sit upallday! Are you crazy, boy? What are you 
going for?” 

“Oh, I know,” he returned, affecting to laugh. 
“ Tt’s just occurred to me that I havesome particular 
business to transact which admits of no delay.” 

He did not wait for farther comment from old Hepsy, 
who, perfectly confounded, watched him till he dis- 
appeared in the moonlight, muttering to herself: 





“T’ve mistrusted all along that he was gettin’ light. 
headed.” 

But Oliver's mind was never clearer in his life, and 
hé hastened on, reaching the station just in time for 
the train, which carried him in safety, and when next 
morning Geraldine before her glass was brushing her 
jet-black hair, and thinking within herself how nicely 

er plans were working, lie was on his way to Mildred. 

He did not reach the terminus of his railroad route 
until the stage had been gone several hours, aud to 
his inquiries after some other mode of conveyance he 
invariably received the same negative answer. 

“A little short of ten mile,” was the answer he ob- 
tained in response to his question conerning the dis- 
tance he had yet to go. “ You can walk it easy, 
though you'll get a ride. There’s allus somebody 
goin’ that way.” 

Oliver felt sure he should, and though the June sun 
was pouring down a scorching heat, and the road as 
far as the eye could trace it wound over hill after 
hill, where no shady trees were growing, le resolved 
to go, and quenching his thirst at the tempting-look- 
ing gourd hanging near a pail of delicious ice-water, 
he started on his way. 

(To be continued.) 


EXPECTATION. 


—_—@—— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. . 

Sir Mark TREBASIL remained for some minutes in 
the dense gloom of the Monk’s Walk, stupefied and 
motionless, his gaze straining intently through the 
darkness in the direction of the abbey ruins. But 
no farther sound came to his ears. Both Joliette and 
Adrian Rossitur bad vanished from the scene. He 
knew that they had entered the ruined portion of the 
Abbey, but no light flashed from the ivy-draped 
casements, no feeble glimmer even penetrated into 
the outer darkness. 

He watched with burning, jealous eyes, his heart 
beating hard and quick, and presently crept nearer 
the gray, towering wall, and made his way to an 
empty, broken windgw-opening. 

Parting the vines that covered it with bis hands, 
he peered within. Hearing no sound, he climbed the 
massive vine and crept in at the casement, dropping 
lightly upon the stove floor below. He knew the 
lower portion of the ruins thoroughhy, having visited 
them frequeutly in his boyhood, and now softly ex- 
plored the great empty echoing rooms in the dense 
blackness, pausing and listening at every step, It 

d like pr ding through chill vaults. Now 
and then something skurried past him—rats, per- 
haps—and he could hear the cawing of rooks far 
overheard, as if they, too, detected his presence. Hoe 
went in and out of the long chapel, the great monke’ 
refectory, out of the big kitchen, the reception-room, 
the parlours, and even the seullery, groping his way 
carefully and slowly; but, of course, he found no 
trace of them he sought. 

“They must have gone upstairs,” he said to him- 
self. ‘I shall find them up there.” 

He drew out his match-case, struck a wax safety- 











match, and, shielding its tiny flame with one hand, — 


ascended the great sione staircase. He visited the 
dormitories one after another, and the little bare 
cells, lighting fresh matches at intervals, but made 
no discovery. 

“‘!'hey may have heard the sound of my entrance 
aud be in hiding,” he thought. “And yet I have 
searched every nook and niche, Can they have 
moved on before me and taken refuge in some room 
I have already searched ?” 

He had penetrated into the long rooms upon the 
eastern portion of the ruins. 

“It seems to me that I remember another suite of 
rooms beyond these,” he thought, a little puzzled, 
staring at the long unbroken stone walls. “ They 
were the abbot’s rooms, tradition said, Can I be 
mistaken? ‘There should be a door just here, if I 
remember rightly. ‘This was the antechamber of the 
abbot’s parlour. Yet where the door should be is a 
blank wall. It is certainly strange.” 

He surveyed the walls in considerable perplexity, 
but in the feeble glimmer of his waxen match did not 
discover any clue to the mystery upon which he had 
stumbled. 

* I cannot solve the riddle,” he finally concluded. 
“Madame Falconer must have had the doorway 
sealed up; but for what purpose? Have the abbot’s 
rooms been added to the inhabited portion of the 
abbey? At any rate there’s no outlet here for escape 
or evasion.” 

He turned away, descended the stairs and made 
his way again out of doors into the gloomy precincts 
of the Monk’s Walk. Here he resoived to wait and 
watch, and began pacing slowly back and forth, 
silent, vigilant, terrible, 

Meanwhile, up in the abbot’s rooms, now trans- 
formed, as the reader kuows, into the secret suite, 
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whose inner approach was through Joliette’s drese- 
ing-room and whose outer approach was through the 
little concealed postern-door of the ruins, both Joli- 
ette and Adrian Rossitur were safely hidden from all 
curious search. 

Upon retiring to her own rooms that evening 
Joliette, having secured her doors, laid aside her 
sombre dinner toilet and attired herself in a white 
cashmere dressing-gown, trimmed with swan’s- 
down. It was her nightly custom to lay aside hor 
mourning garb! before entering the presence of her 
bor. 

With a young mother’s tender fancy, she desired 
to be associated in his baby-mind with bright and 
pleasant ideas. Meggy Dunn took good care to have 
the child wakeful at this late hour, giving him stated 
hours for sleep during the day, and, after the abbey 
bousebold had retired, Joliette and her boy were ac- 
customed to have a nightly frolic. 

She entered the secret rooms. The. principal 
chamber was dim and chilly ; the fire was low. Jo- 
liette hurried into the bed-chamber, thence into the 
dressing-room. Here a bright fire was burning, the 
lights burned cheerfully, the massive window-shut- 
ters were covered with soft, warm-hued draperies. 
Upon the hearth-rug was a dainty porcelain bath, 
from\ which the steam was rising,and upon good 
Mrs. Dittle’s knees, wrapped in fleecy white blankets, 
lay the tiny son and heir of Sir Mark Trebasil, his 
hoarse breathing resounding through the room, 

Meggy Dunn was bending over her nursling with 
an anxious face. 

Joliette: paused a moment near the door, struck 
with a sudden terror, and then sprang swiftly for- 
ward to the nurse’s side. 

“ What is it?” she cried, “Is he ill?” 

“It’s an attack of croup,” said Mrs. Bittle. “He 
breathes a little easier now.” i 

“He has not been long ill, my lady,” said Mrs. 
Dann. “ We would have sent for you, but mother 
hoped to conquer the iliness without alarming you.” 

“He looks very ill,” said Joliette. ‘ Is—is there 
any danger?” 

‘There is always danger in croup, my lady,” an- 
swered Mrs, Bittle, with a troubled look. “I’ve 
nursed children through the croup, many’s the time, 
and I think we can bring Master Archie outall right, 
Heaven knows what we should do if it were neces- 
sary tc send for a doctor.” 

“Give him to me!”’ said Joliette. “Let me hold 
him. How strange he looks! : Ob, Mrs. Bittle, do 
you think he will die?” 

Mrs. Bittle replied hopefully, as she resigned her 
little charge to the young mother, who sat down 
in the low nursing chair with the baby in her 
arms. 

The boy, now eight months old, was white as a 
lily-petal. His big blue eyes,’ usually so full of 
baby-glee, were half-hidden by the transparent 

ds, 

His hoarse breathing and the paroxysm of pain 
which came on inspired Joliette with the wildest 
alarm. Not even confidence in Mrs. Bittle’s skill 
and experience could calm her terrors, 

“If I should lose him !” she said, piteously, her 
fa.o growing white as that nestling in her bosom, 

‘*He is all] have got in the world! My baby, my 
darling, look upat me! He does not heed my voice ! 
He always smiled when I spoke to him—but now he 
does not hear me! Archie, baby, mamma's own 
boy—oh, what shall we do?” 

She chafed the little limbs, she strained the boy to 
her breast, and then grew strangely calm, with a 
stony sort of quiet that frightened the two women. 

They went into the bed-chamber in quest of extra 
blankets, and Meggy Dunn whispered : 

“My lady thinks her baby will die. Did you see 
the change in her face, poor dear ?” 

In her boy’s:rooms Joliette was always called by 
her rightful title. It seemed as if some delicate sense 
of propriety impelled the two serving-women to ad- 
dress the young mother in her baby’s pr by 


Presently she returned to tlie dressing-room with 
some medicine in a glass and approached the mother 
and boy. Joliétte looked tp with wild and piteous 
eyes shining out of a white and woeful face. 

Mrs. Bittle knelt at Joliette’s side and adminis- 
tered the medicine with a spoon to the child. 

This syrup ought to relieve him,” said the nurse. 
“If a change does not occur soon Ido not know 
what we can do.” 

“Go Mr. Rossitur,” said Joliette, in a low, 
strained voice, still with that piteous look in her 
eyes. “Tell him I must seo him’ immediately.” 

Mrs. Bittle hastened to obey. 

She returned very soon with the announcement 
that Mr. Rossitur would appear at the postern-door 
of the ruins in the course ot a few minutes. 

* Let me take the baby, my lady,” she urged. 
will put him again in the bath.” 

Joliette relinquished the child to the old woman, 
who returned him to the hot bath, Meggy Dunn re- 
gulating the temperature of the water with the 
thermometer. if 

The two women being thus engaged, Joliette pre- 
sently stole down to the little postera door, watched 
for Adrian Rossitur, and gave him admittance as we 
have described and as Sir Mark Trebasil unfortu- 
nately witnessed. 

Joliette conducted Rossitur up to her boy’s room, 
explaining his illness as she went. 

“What are we to do, Adrian?” she cried, in her 
passionate grief. “I dare not send fora doctor!” 

“No, we cannot send for a doctor,” declared 
Rossitur. “If the boy should be attended by the 
‘T'rebasil medical man your secret would be a secret 
no longer, Let us hope for the best. Mrs. Bittle 
will bring the child out all right.” 

They entered the dressing-room of wee Master 
Archie, who was again enfolded in blankets and the 
hoarseness of whose breathing seemed not to have 
abated, 

And while Sir Mark Trebasil/ searched the old 
ruins and paced-the Monk’s Walk, half mad with 
jealous rage against his young wife and her faithful 
relative, his little son and heir, of whose existence 
he had not the faintest suspicion, lay ill unto death 
in that secret upper chamber, watehed over and 
ministered unto by those for whom the father lay in 
wait. 

An hour—two hours passed. Joliette and Adrian 
and the serving-women nursed the child by turns, 
holding him, walking with him, rabbing him. 

It seemed to them all-that the shadow of death 
brocded over the hidden room, and despair seized 
upon them. 

But at last the shadow lifted. Theomivous coughs 
ceased; the hoarse breathing became calm and 
natural, and the boy fellasleep, with a gentle dew of 
perspiration on his little pale face. 

“ He is safe,” said Mrs. Bittle. ‘He will live.” 

And now the stony composure of the young mother 
gave way and she hurried into the parlour and knelt 
down by a couch and cried like a child. 

Rossitur followed her presently, and the two re- 
joiced together ovér the little one’s recovery. 

“Tf he had died, I should have died too!” said 
Joliette, with a stifled sob. “ He is all I have, yon 
know, Adrian.” 

“Tam glad that we withstood the temptation to 
call in the Trebasil doctor,” said Rossitur. “ The 
secret is still our own.” 

** As soon as Archie grows old enongh—say in two 
or three years,” said Joliette, “I am going to for- 
mally adopt him, Adrian. He shall be known as 
Archie Chichester, and people shall be led'to believe 
him a distant relative of dear Madame Falconer—as 
he is—whom I have chosen to adopt as my heir. 
Should Sir Mark resume his wanderings upon the 
continent, this course will not be difficult. No one 
will suspect that he is my own boy. I long for the 
freedom I shall enjoy when I dare acknowledge him 
as my adopted heir. Then, -if he should be ill, I 
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the matronly title she shoald have borne. 

_“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Bittle, “If she should lose 
him Heaven pity her. So young, so desolate! She's 
had a hard lot, although she is so grand and 
wealthy.” 

“If he should be like to die,” said Meggy Dunn, 
hesitatingly, ‘ ought not his father to be summoned ? 
It seems bard to bury out of sight the heir of Wald- 
8tove Castle like an obscure and ill-born baby, and 
his own father never even to know that he has 
existed, 

.“ The question is not for us to decide,” said Mrs. 
Bittle, briefly. “My lady must do as seems right to 
her. But it seems to me that Sir Mark Trebasil has 
forfeited all right in the case, whether the child lives 
or dies. But he wiil live.’ Heaven ‘will be merciful!” 

She sent in the extra blankets by Meggy Dunn 
and examined the contents of a little medicine-chest 
in a closet near at hand, 





ld not suffer agonies lest he die for want of 
Then, if he should die, he 
would not have to be buried — at night—as 
must have been the caseif he had died now.” 

“ Meggy has always been in the habit of taking 
him out daily into the open air,” said Rossitur. 
“Don’t you think that this close confinement is in- 
jurious to him ?” 

“ He has fresh air daily from the windows,” replied 
Joliette. “Mrs. Bittle thinks that he should go out 
of doors every day, even if he goes out at night. I 
have fancied the night-air injurious, but she says it 
is better for him to be taken out at night than not 
to go out at all. Meggy Dunn finds it necessary to 
walk half an hour every evening out of doors, and 
the Monk’s Walk affords her an admirable pro- 
ménade, as no servant of the abbey ever ventures 
among its shadows.” 

“IT should advise that. Meggy be allowed to take 
out little Archie during her evening walks. After 


medical supervision. 





‘one or two trials, you can judge if the night-air be 
injurious to him or otherwise. We must not house 
the laddie too carefully, unless we wish to make » 
delicate hot house flower of him.” 

Joliette assented, and they returned to the side of 
the child, whom they found still sleeping quietly. 

“All danger is past,” said Mrs, Bittle, with a sigh 
of relief. “He is doing well now, my lady.” 

“Then I will go,” said Rossitur, with a glance at 
the clock on the mantel-piece. “It is nearing one 
o'clock.” 

“ The house-doors must be all fagtened hours ago,” 
said Mrs. Bittle. I will-go down, sir, and let you in 
at:the garden-door of the. morning-room.” 

Sie departed upon her errand, 

Joliette accompanied Rossitur down the secret 
stair to the postern-door, 

“ My heart is. strangely heavy,” she said, ‘‘ even 
though it should feel nothing but joy and relief. I 
feei a sort of apprehension, Adrian—it seems as if 
something were wrong, Good-night, dear, You 
have been a great comfort to me, my brother and 
friend.” 

She opened the little door noiselessly, and looked 
cautiously out through the interstices between the 
ivy leaves. 

The Monk’s Walk was in pitchy darkness. Sir 
Mark Trebasil, still watching and waiting, still a 
préy to jealous fury, was at the farther end of his 
self-imposed beat, looking in at a broken casement, 
having fancied he heard a sound in that quarter. In 
the dense gloom the watcher was unseen and unsus- 
pected, 

Adrian Rossitur slipped out upon the walk with a 
little rustling of the ivy leaves that caught Sir 
Mark’s attention, and caused him to upraise his 
head aud listen with new intentness. And then 
the baronet heard a faint whisper, the sound of 
kisses interchanged, and the quick, cautious tread of 
departing feet. 

He spraug forward over the thick turf with a 
bound, ran down the length of the ruins, follow Ros- 
sittur around the angle of the abbey, and to the ter- 
race upon which the rear of the inhabited portion of 
the great pile looked. 

He arrived in view of the morning-room just in 
time to see Rossitur admitted quietly at its glazed 
garden-door. 

As the door closed he halted, breathing hard. 

“I have missed him!” he said to himself, in a 
hissing voice. “ Missed him; and I am in a mood to 
kill him! They were hidden among the ruins all the 
while—confound. them both! She must be there 
still, unless she has made her escape in another di- 
rection. I could arouse the household; I could find 
them both—bah,am I mad? Shall I proclaim my 
own disgrace the gaping-world? No, no! I will 
wait a little longer!’ I will, watch more carefully. 
I can wait @ little for the fulfilment of my revenge, 
for the exaction of justice to its uttermost tittle! 
I will come. upon them both when their fears shall 
be lulled, and I will crush them both as remorse- 
lessly as I. would two venomous serpents! Yes, I 
can wait!” 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Petret Hovse, the seat of Rear-Admiral John 
Bohun, the great-uncle of Charlot Lyle, was situated 
upon the wildest part of the Dorset coast, upon a 
high bluff overlooking the sea. Its domain com- 
prised a hundred acres, which was made up of rugged 
shore, pastures, arable land and woodland, The 
mansion was old, of rough-hewn stone, with a peaked 
roof, which was surmounted by a gilded spire, upon 
which was perched tlie gilded model of a frigate 
under full sail. 

There was a long lawn'in front of the house, and 
this was dotted over with stone images of grotesque 
shape. A pair of stone sharks, with jaws distended, 
stood on either side of the entrance gate. The front 
door was guarded, by stone sea lions, Every de- 
scription of formidable sea-monster was imitated 
in stone, and stationed about at convenient distances, 

One might have imagined that the grounds had 
been under water, and that the water had suddenly 
retreated, leaving the denizens of the sea stranded 
about on the land.as now seen. 

Rear-Admiral Bohun was very eccentric, as may 
be judged. His place bore the sobriquet of * Bohun’s 
Folly” among his neighbours. He lived alone with 
few servants, who’ were superintended by an old 
money od who had served the family for many 
years, and he was nursed and attended by a valet, 
who had been a sailor, and had served many years 
under his command. 

As we have said elsewhere, his large family had 
been removed from him by death, and now in his 
age and illness he was alone inthe world. In this 
strait he had summoned to his house the daughter 
of his deceased nephew, Graham Lyle, and now he 
was awaiting her coming, 
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‘The time was a fiue crisp January morning, of the 
day subsequent to Charlot Lyle’s departure from 
Blair Abbey. ‘The place was a sittting-room at 
Petre! House, the peculiar eanctemof the proprietor, 
@ sitting-room like to no other ‘in Haglead. There 
were exquisite models of ships upon tables, mantel. 
piece, and shelves. Am old end tattered flag was 
draped above one of the windows. A compass:and 
large supply of nautical instruments, including sea- 
glasses, were advanta displayed. A wide 
divan, such as are used in ship’s cabins, surrounded 
the apartment. 

In a great sqnere bay window, which commanded 
alike a view of the.sea and of the entrance gates, 
in a roomy easy-ehair, with his ewollen feet clothed 
in bandages.and placed upon cushions upon ‘another 
chair, sat Admiral Bohua, a #6 across ‘his 
knees, and a discontented expression upon his face. 

He was a stout, red- » Olderly man with 
smoothly-trimmed whiskers,.« pair of flery eyesand 
® decidedly fiery temper. He was bluff, irascible 
and quarréleome. He kept:his hoyse ina perpetual 
tumult, despite the fact that he was nearly helpless. 
Hs was wont to hail his housekeeper through his 
speaking-trumpet even when she was in the farther- 


berating the servants soundly thromgh the same 
medium. 

“ Ahoy there, Graff!” he shouted, his red face 
growing apopleetic with extreme rapidity. “ Ahoy, 
I say!” 

“ Yes, sir,” anewored the valet, coming from an 
inner room, the admiral’s bed-chamber. “ Here,gir! 
Shall I move your leg, sir?” 

“Do you « I ean move \it myself, you 
rascal?” reared the admiral. “Shall youwmove it, 
you niminy-piminy idiot? ‘Yes, you shall! Move 
it end don't utterly kill me, as you did the last 
timet” 

The process of readjusting the swollen footend 
leg was performed. 

“ And now stand aside,” commanded ‘the admiral. 
“T ean’t see through your body, you roaring block- 
heed! No, ‘there’s no one yet in sight, and it's 
eleven o'clock. The jade hasconcluded not to come, 
I suppose. Thinks shewon’t like to live withan old 
salt-water curmudgeon like me!” 

“It’s hardly time to expect her, sir,” ssid Graff, 
soothingly. “If she started from Blair Abbey yes- 
terday morning, as you caleulated, sir, she would 
have arrived at Langworth in time to take the 
ten-thirty express, and she would arrive at Ware- 
ham or Poole early last evening. There’s changes 
to make, you know, sir. If she stopped at Wareham 
she'll ‘be along in a fly presently. But if she 
stopped at Poole and went to Swanage ‘by steamer 
she won't be along for an hour yet.” 

“If she stopped at Poole!” growled 'the admiral. 
“My great-niece ‘is ‘not a fool. She would come 
by rail of course. And there’s a fly at the gates 
afterall, Miss Charlot Lyle is ‘the shrewd young 
woman I thought her. She’s not going to let my 
money slip through her hands for want of a little 
effort to grasp it, How does my hair look, you 
idiot ? Cover my legs-with that rug.” 

The valet executed these orders with alacrity, 
and the admiral was rendered porontehle by the 
time that the fly had traversed the lawn and drawn 
up before the front door. 

“ She travels likes princess,” mutteredthe admipal. 
“ She has her suite in attendance. Show them ail in, 
Graff. If I don’t like her looks she can turn about 
again and travel back to Cornwall.” 

Miss Lyle was shown in accordingly, with Mr. 
Weston, her escort, and Mre..Gorset, the abbey house- 
keeper. 

Charlot Lyle advanged directly to the side of her 
great-uncle with a quietness and straightforwardness 
of manner that secretly delighted him. Her gentle 
movements, ber high-bred air, her sweet face, with 
its azure eyes and sureole of golden hair, and her 
garments of deapest mourning, all produced @ vivid 
impression upon the fiery old salt, _He held out one 
red and hairy hand, drew her down to him, and 
kissed her. 

“ You are welcome, my dear,” he said; simply. “I 
had a daughter who looked like you, Iam very glad 
to see you.” 

“Thank you, ancle,” replied Charlot, smiling. 
“This gentlaman is Mr. Weston, Miss Stair’s soli- 
citor, who has kindly taken charge of me fram Blair 
Abbey, and who is on his way to London,” 

The admiral greeted the lawyer with old-school 
courtesy, 

“ And this is Mrs. Gorset, the Blair Abbey. house- 
keeper,” said Charlot Lyle. 

Admiral Bohun bowed and thanked Mrs. Gorset 
for her care of his great-niece, The worthy house- 
keeper replied with a sweeping courtesy, 

The housekeeper of Petrel House entered at this 
juncture, aud Miss Lyle and Mrs, Gorset, having 


‘rooms. 

vA little Ister, after @ pleasant interview with the 
admiral, Mr. Weston departed in the cab in whigh he 
‘had come.and resumed his,journey to London. 

The beat rooms.ia the honge had been assigned to 
Miss Lyle. ‘Theywere queintly but. comfortably 
furniabed, and overlooked the sea. 

They had not the height nor grandeur nor luxury 
of theapartments she had ocaypied at Blair Abbey, 
but they were pleasant, cozy and sunny, and Chaslot 
wasat home ia them at once, 

When she had made. new. toilet she descended to 
the admiral’s sitting-room and chatted .plessantly 
with him till luncheon time. In the afternoon she 
explored the garden, and strolled down by the sea. 
In the evening she presided at the adwiral’s dinner 
table, he being wheeled out in his chair to the dining. 


bidden. adieu to Mr. Weston, were. conducted to their, Piya at Petes} Howse meno faltratalmele  pleseare 
to Charlo n course of a week ; the 


cosst for smile in either direction thoroughly, bad 
sailed upon the sea in the admiral’s boat, Graf 
acting as sailor, had received several. calls from 
connty ladies, had received letters from Blair Abbey 
and answered them, and fivally, had made. herseli 
indispensable to ‘her rough old kinsman, who: could 
hardly bear to-have her out of t. 

The second week sas very like the first. It was 
noticeable that the admiral’s health -improved, that 
he employed his speaking-trampet more seldom in 
berating the servants, that he did not fing books and 
oaths at his valet-as often as formerly,.and that, in 
fact, he was humanized and made gentile by the in- 
fluence of his guest. 

“It's like old times .now,”: the housekeeper in- 
formed Graff, confidentially—“ilike the times when 


to:the old seaman. 
miral, and Charlot. Lyle was an admi 


opponent, 
“It’s a real triamph, too,” he observed, 


Now give me a little mnsic.” 
There was a cottage pisno in the corner, 
played upon it and sang several 


admiral was delighted, 
accomp! shments. 


o'clock, and Oharlot arose to retire, 


see any of my temper. I'll expend it all.on Graff, I 
want you to.stay on here, to be a daughter to me. 


some allowance of spending-money, and at my death 


bargain?” 

“J did not come here, ancle, because I wanted to 
be your heiress,” said Chariot, frankly; “ but because 
I was sorry for your loneliness, and beceuse I 
thought you meeded me. J oan remain here a few 
months, but—-but after my year of mourning shall 
have expired I must leave you. Did not Mr. Weston 
explain to you, sir?” 

“Yes; he-told me that you were engaged to be 
metried. It is true, then? “Well, Mr, itur’s 
claims are prior tomine, Of course, you will keep 
your promise te him, but will you remain with me 
until your marriage ?” 

Charlot readily promised. Life at Blair Abbey, 
with Joliette, whom she loved,and where she would 
often meet Adrian Rossitur, seemed to her infinitely 
preferable to an existence at Petrel House, where 
she must minister to @ selfish; odd, quick-tempered 
old maa, see no society, often forego her own wishes 
and purposes; but she had a quick sense of duty, a 
keen capacity for self-sacrifice, and a generous soul. 
She was not needed at Blair Abbey, she was needed 
here. She was resolved to remain, 

“IT know. what you give up for a man you never 
saw until to-day,” said theadmiral, with sudden and 
deep feeling, ‘You won’t lose by it, Charlot. 
Write to Mr. Rossitur that he’salways welcome here. 
The oftener he comes the better I'll be pleased. 
Invite any of your friends here whom you wish to 


pital norse. I want you.to drive to Swanage at 
will, to go out in my boat, to command theservanta, 
and to raise « breeze through the house when things 
don’t go te suit you. You shall be first officer, you 
kaow. I wish you could just imagine yourself tobe 
my daughter and act.as you would in your own 
father’s house,” he added, wistfully, 
Charlot stooped.and kissed the old weatherbeaten 
face and promised to observe a!l his. wishes, 

When she had retired and Graff had reappeared, 
the admiral exclaimed energetically ; 

“ There’ll be smoother sailing now, you:raseal, I 
haven't felt so well in a month as I feel to-night. Per- 


What [’ve wanted has been some one to brighten 
and enliven me, and now I’ve, got what I need.” 

On entering her dressing-room Miss Lyle found 
Mes, Gorset awaiting her.. She annonneed ber in- 
tention of remaining at Petrel Honse, and Mrs. 
Gorset soon after weut to her own room. 

Charlot, sat up late by her fire writing letters to 
Joliette and Rossitur. 
The next moraing Mrs. Gorset departed upon her 





return home, taking the letters with her, 


room, and the sight of her fresh young face and the 
ound of her sweet voice were inexpressibly pleasant 


Chess was a favourite amusement with the ad- 
izable player. 
The two became absorbed in a game after dinner, 
and the admiral, greatly to his delight, checkmated 


most corner of the dwelling, and was inthe habit of | ibis 
“Fora 


woman, you are certainly a fine chess-player, Char- 
lot. We shall have a great many games I hope. 


‘} noticed that she looked pale 
Scotch ballads, and 
concluded with Tennyson’s “ Three Fishers.” The 
His pretty young kins- 
woman seemed to hime marvel of intelligence and 

The valet brought in the bed-room eandles at ten 

“QOnemoment, my dear,” said the admiral, as 
Graff disappeared. “Come here; I'm a cross old 


fellow, but a lonely one. I’ve bad sorrows enough 
to swamp a strongersbip than Iam. But yon wen't 


In return, I will bea/father to yon, make yous hand- 
you will inberit every farthing I possess. Is ita 


see. J don’t want you to tuen yourself into a hos-4 


}another morning stole 


haps I’ll be well before Miss Lylegoes, Who knows? | 


Mrs. Bohun lived. She sas: gentle es the admiral 
is fiery. Miss Lyleacemste have @kneck of mansg- 


| ing him, or else he’s ashamed tolet her know how 


ugly-tempered he canbe. ‘The servants just worship 
our sweet-spoken young Jady.” 

But mpon all this-brightness fell an awful gloom. 

One sullen February day Admiral .Bohun had s 
severe paroxysm of his malady, and the house- 
keeper, the valet and Charlot Lyle were kept in the 
closest attendance upon him for honrs. 

Charlot was uoremitting in her care and attentions 
to him, and as he grew better :ia theafternoon he 

aud worn, and his con- 
science reproached him for his selfish disregard of 
her health and comfort. 

“Put on your wrappings, end go ont « little while 
into the fresh air, Lotty,” he said. “Yow have an 
hour or two before dark, Bring back a pair of rosy 
cheeks if you ean, my dear,” 

Charlot hastened to obey him. Putting on. little 
‘warm Astracan jacket, cap and ‘muff, she burried 
out of the house and out. upon the-cliffs, 

The hour was about four o’elock. The gray, 
sullen sky overhung.a white and fretfal sea. Tho 
waves beat angrily against the rocks. The wind 
wag blowiag off-ehore. A few sails were visible in 
the distance ; the admiral’s sloop lay at anchor under 
the blnff. There was snow io the air which must 
soon fall. 

Altogether, the dark, gloomy weather was most 
depressing, yet Charlot Lyle looked back towards 
Petrel Honse witha bright face.as she paused upon 
ithe recks, and the housekeeper saw her, and ealled 
out a-waroing to her as she began to descend the 
dlippery biuff to the sea. 

* [don't half believe she hears me,” thought Mrs. 
Clegg, uneasily, “I've amind to send Graff after 
her. It’s terrible dangerous to climb about therocks 
in such weather. Bat, lor! Miss: Lyle’s got common 
sense. She won't be over venturesome, The truth 
is, I haven’t felt easy to see any one on that cliff 
since the night drunken Tim Halloway fell into the 
sea and was never seen afterwards.” 

She returned te her duties and dismissed her fears. 
But the hours passed and Miss Lyle did not return. 
Darkness fel, the dianer-bell rung, the admiral was 


sufficiently ‘recovered to be wheeled out into the 


ee but Charlot Lyle did not appear to pre- 
side. 

Inquiries were made, the household was alarmed, 
the men-servants were dispatched with lanterns to 
search for her, but their earch was in vain. A 
snowstorm was in progress. A gale was blowing, 
and to add to the difficulties of the searchers o 
pitchy darkness prevailed. 

They called upon Mise Lyle; they searched the 
coast in either direction, in every nook and crevice, 
and they found—not the girl—but her little fur cap 


sand her long far tippet, both soaked with water, and 


lying half in and -half out of the waves upon tho 

rocks, at the-very point where:the unfortunate Tim 

Halloway had been drowned months before. 

The seareh was kept up for hours afterwards, de- 

= _ fact that no one expected now to find Miss 

© alive. 

Pishora, who lived « mile distant, were called 

to assist, but long before ‘the gray dawn of 
upon ‘the scene the men 

gathered in the admiral's kitchen, hopeless and dis- 

heartened 


In the morning Graff, aftcr another close examin- 
ation on the eosst, informed the admiral that there 
was no use:in looking farther. 

“There was an awful gale blowing off-shore all 
night,” he said. “She slipped on the rock, and 
her od was carried out to.sea. We phall never 
find it!” 

The admiral covered his face and w 

“She came here only to die,” he after long 
silence. * Poor girl! Why did I not leave her st 
Blair Abbey? Rossitur will look u me as her 
murderer. Give me pen and paper, . Wemast 





telegraph at once to Miss Stair. and Mr. Rossitur.” 
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Graff obeyed. Thedispatches sere written, and 
Grol Nee Secneiaadibeniies a4) 
fore mid-day at wpon 
jometes like @ dhundorkolt 4rom-e dear aky, this 

ssa Ze 
or Oherlot Layle drowned Jest night, carried 
out tosea! No possibility of ites recove 

* Jouy Bonvx.” 
{Te be 20m tioned.) 


SCIENCE, 
A recent test of the relative 


Oregon pine, made at San 
1 inch squereand 8 feet jong, eho 
was equal to ‘ th broke 
weight placed dm the middle .of each bar, nemely 
260lbs. 
Kauri GuM.rrBrofesser M. M. P, Muir sho 


Australia, that. is # mixture 
cum, clasgable among the ’ 
distillation. Ome hadf of ite weight coneists of 
anda heeyy soil, The residuesolidifies to a brittle, 
transparent, solid mass. 

Encravina oy Corrsr.—M. de ka Grye reports 
a new process in the above-pamed art, which con- 
sists in first covering the plate, with @ thin coating 
of adherent silver, which is in turn covesed with 
coloured varnish. The Jines ane then drawn with a 
sharp point, after the fashion .of using @ diamond 
for stone engraving, and subsequently sunk into 
tue plete by means ef the action of perehloride of iron. 

A New Mareriat Pop Anwant LAkg.--Professor 
R. Bottger finds that when an.eleobalie solution of 
any aviline golowr ismized with a sufficient quantity 
of infusorial earth es called mountain flour, 
e minutely divided silica), water added, and the mix- 
ture placed on filtering paper, the Jiquid will run off 
clear, whilethe earth retging ell she pigment, Hitherto 
compounds of ehamina Only have been used for such 
purposes, to make the so-ealled lakes (carmine lake, 
madder lake, ete.) Lhe behaviour of the excessively 
cheap infusorial earth tothe aniline eolours here de- 
ere will undoubtedly lead to seme practical ap- 
plication, 

ImPoRtANGE oF Sama aw Foop.--Mr, Foster 
has made some interesting tg.on dogs and 





pigeons whichehow that animals euffer and die when 


inorganic salts are altogether absent fram their food, 
elthough ¢he other nutritive eonstituents may be 
abundant. In all the animals tried there was @ con- 
dition of muscular segkneas, tremor and general 
exhaustion. In the dog the muscles of the posterior 
extremities, from the eecoend weekonmerd, gradually 
assumed 8 eharacter ee when the function 
of the s cord is weakened. The activity of the 
cerebrum was aleo impaired,se was evident from the 
bluatness of the senses and apathy of the animal, 
Later on é exciteability often eppeared ; the 
dogs were terrified et any quick motion; one had» 
brief atteck of .madnesg, but soon crouebed down 
trembling and pg. On being taken out it ran 
forward and knocked its head violently .ageinst 6 
wall. After the animale hed been deprived of salts 
for some time the juices of the intestinal canal either 
lost their digestive power or were not seoveted in 
proper quantity, and mutrition was thus interfered 
with. Death took place, however, from the alterations 
in the nervous system before there had beep time for 
it to occur from inenition, The quantity of salts 
necessary to life is smaller than is generally sup 

posed, but the exact amount required jis still to be 
determined 


Tus Garman Navy.-The ‘Friedrich . der 
Grosse,” which has just been Jaunehed, is the 
seventh irom-oased frigate of she German nevy, and 
the eighth being expected to leave the eteoke early 
next summer, the eutamn of 1876, or, at the very 
latest, the epring of 1876, will see.a rather formid- 
able squadren assemble off the Oldenburg eoast, 
By that time Germeny will be mistress of eight 
iron-cased frigates, carrying 92 guns of the very 
heaviest calibre (mostly 400 and 500 pounders), and 
set in motion by engines with a total of 48,500 
horse power. In addition to these firat-class ships 
there are three more ironclads of minor proportions, 
making up together 15 heavy guns ead 6,400 horse 
power, attended by twenty-four gunboats, muster- 
ing altogether fiity-nime guns, and 8,850 horse 
power. “Iwelwe corvettes (the twelfth will be ready 
hext year), with 168 heavy guos and 18,600 horse 
power, complete the fighting erray of the youthful 
but aspiring fleet. Of the corvettes some have 20, 
others 10.or 15 guns, 8 of the uumber carrying only 
5, with engines of above 2,000 horse power, being 
intended to act on the ‘* Alabama” plan in the far-off 
sets, The names of these peculiar vessels, which 
will probably be heard of in the mext war, when- 





ever that may be, are the ‘ Ariadne,” “ Louisa,’ 


and “Freya,” the last being yet. on the stocks, 
The whole German navy, including, besides the 
above, 3 sailing frigates and 8 sailing brigs, already 
numbers 55 ships, 425 guns, 73,768 tons, and 84;770 
horse power. About 4,000 ssilors, with 1,000 
marines, 500 en, and re in propor- 
tion, were this reported in the blue books. 
Next year wid ess an increase of about 2,000, 
in consequenge. of the 

for active 


Vurr: 


But | mother, the duchess. 


One oftem degires 
The hb 


and rugéa, 
bottom 

out, if 
Besic @ 
which 


staple 
job. 
than jead, 


Ye wes the close of « ws ; 
Mond hacer sos ovo gurice ot Tose 
traveller knows, 


dead 
and ancertain, 
6. 


As full of good qualities es of fauite,ghe weep) 
bundle of inconsistencies e9 opposite that she eame- 
times herself said, Jeughingly, she wendexed that@he 
held together, 

There she stood, leaning her arms on the railing, 
and gazing down the dizzy height where the gulls 
circled to and fro, while she looked wistfully over at 
the purple island, and was haunted by a sudden 
foolish fancy that it seemed like the land of ‘the 
dotos-eaters, where she might sit down and rest for 
ever, could she only reech its happy shore. 

She had been spending agey day with e.gay perty. 
She had been the centre and chief attraction for all 
the men. She had been inthe wildest spirits,and 
swes bandsomer than ever. 

And now she stood there, in the sunset, and sighed, 
and looked dreamy and preoccupied, as if care had 
come to her at lest. 

Howard Crofton, grave and sedate as befitted his 
nine-and-twenty years, strolled idly out upon the 
willa terrace,and saw her standing there in the 
magic light, and called her hard names and himaelf 
foolish, which no doubt he was, so far as concerned 
her, sensible as be usually proved himself in other 


respects. 

It was the second week in June, For a whole 
month Crofton had been living in @ blessed dream, 
aud now that it was rudely disturbed he felt bim- 
self an aggrieved individual, as, indeed, I think be 
had @ right to think himself. 

He had come to Sorrento, meaning to remain for 
afew days, and then go back to Naples, and drift 
away northward; but he found Maud Archer and a 

t party, and here he was atill. 

He had known Maud’s aunt long before, when he 
was @ mere boy, and when she received him like an 
old friend for his mother’s sake ; and thus introduced 
he and Maud had naturally glided into a rapid and 
agreeable intimacy. Censorious people called Maud’s 
mildest manners with men flirting of an outrageous 
sort ; but she was gentler aud less capricious with 
Crofton than her aunt had ever seen her withany man, 
But, like a wise woman, the elder lady held her 
peice, Just a week before this day Crofton’s cousin 
aud her spouse appeared—a cousin like most people’s, 
given to interference and governing ; and of all girls 
that lived, Mrs. Grovner hated Maud Archer the 
worst, She disliked girls in general, as women often 
do who have been beauties and have since grown thin 
aud skinny, and yellow; but she detested Maua! 


family she had married into. 





cher bad met in Paris two years previous, and Maud 
had laughed at her airs and graces, and Mrs. Grovner 
had been obliged to play second to this brilliaut crea- 
bares “Se ame to fascinate a at ame Pa ~ 
took refuge in the girl, an rhaps found a 
kind of the a mg therein, cer after the San 
Arpinos came down from Naples and took possession 
of their villa, and, to the disgust of the stately old 
dowager, young San Arpino, the heir to a dukedom 
and a rent-roll enormous for Italy, and one of the 
handsomest men the peninsula could boast, flung him- 
self anew straight at Maud Archer’s heart, or head, 
or feet, as you please. He had done this the previous 
winter at Uva much to the disgust of his stately 
Maud had, it is true, been the 
most admired girl there, but she had not a large for- 
une, and even if she had, the San Arpinos, for a 
wonder, would not have needed her wealth. They 
thadenough oftheir ownand more. They were proud. 
‘They boasted ¢o epstain titles, and a descent which 
they traced back almost to Nero or Romulus himself, 
for what I know, er even to the famous she-wolf, 
though such aclaim would more probably have be- 
longed to the duchess in ber own right than to the 


From the moment that San Arpino Maud 
Archer had @heoged in her conduct to- 


. | Wends Crofton. ‘Thereihad been no letting him down 
. par) no attempt et pretence, She turned haughty 


and ent and , and was never go charming 
and womanly to San as when Crofton was by 
to eee. And this was the creature whom he had loved, 
had believed in; before whem be had poured his 
heart and soul, and let her koa that he had done so! 
He kad never put his secresiépto words, but he knew 
that che had seon it cleagly enough, and had given 
take she tagit encouragement which any woman can 
when she as yet wemain perfectiy 
end False-and despicable she 
inevery way, apd he had loved her! 
sber still, in apite of his painand wrath. He 
the wholedeath from his cousins heard the 
winter; heard of San Arpino’s de- 
to win a dueal coronet, and the 
old rene ay diplomacy to preveut 
such @. He, Crofton, had been flirted 
with from sheer wantonnesg, or elee regarded as a pis 
aller. Maud afterwards had thought of liking him and 
his fortune, because she believed the young duke was 
out of.her reach, But the.iustant the young Neapolitan 
reappeared, and proved that hisdevotion was as strong 
8 ever—strong enough even to make him rebeb 
against the mother whowhed always ruled him im- 
jously—then Maud flung off the mask and let 
geo her in her true colours, 

He was going away on the morrow. The torture 
of the last five days had grown insupportable. Be- 
sides, now there was no longer any doubt in his mind, 
it would be contemptible to remain a-laughing-stock 
forall about, and worse, an object of scorn to himself. 

He had been horribly treated, and his sense of jus- 
tice revolted against this. He was a man slow to 
anger, but he wasfyrious now. Had the girl shown 
the least consideration for his feelings he could have 
made excuses for her. He knew.she did not love this 
handsome boy, who was only her own age; but sho 
might be dazzled by bis position, she might be urged 
on by her, aunt. « Orofton could have sought for 
reasons why he should not judge her harshly had her 
conduct ded the least opportunity. But she 
turned upon him with absolute oruelty ; she seemed 
to havea somes leasure in rendering the blow as 
cruel as possible, in hurting him in every way that 
female ingenuity could contrive. 

To-day they bad all been on an excursion up among 
the lovely Sorrento hills. Crofton could not remain 
behind, for fear this girl should think he lacked 
courage to support her heartless cruelty, and she had 
made such ¢ day for him that he thought »# soul in 

urgatory might pity him. 

So aaa ed oa away. As he stood on the 
terrace and caught sight sight of her standing below 
him in her ma beauty, a wild desire crossed 
his mind to speak, to let all his misery and anger find 
vent. She deserved it, deserved to hear the verdict 
of ® true, ht heart, which her treachery had 
lacerated! He did not stop toconsider. He was too 
near mad to be hindered by scruples or ideas which 
would have influenced him at another time. 3 

He strode down the a hurried throggh the 
garden, and came upon her before she was aware of 
his presence, 

The least. addition of colour rushed into her 
cheeks, a second's confusion into her eyes, as she 
turned and perceived him, But both signs disap- 
peared so quickly that he almost fancied they had 
not been there. 

She looked a little wearied, bored by this intrusion, 
but she gave him 8 sweet smile, more cruel than a 
dagger-thrust, and said, indolently ; 

“How can you have energy enough left, after 
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[SAVING A RIVAL.] 


the dey’s fatigues, to move when you might sit 
etill?”’ 

“You seem to share a portion of it,” he answered, 
troing to imitate her indifference. 

“ Ob, I came to get rid of the people.” she replied, 
“One might as well be an animal in a menagerie, one 
never gets a moment to one's self.” 

“ Probably I disturb you then,” said he. 

“T am too well-brought-up a young person to con- 
tradict my elders,” she replied, laughingly. 

“ Still, truth now and then makes an agreeable 
variety in this world, even if not polite,” he retorted, 
losing his ill-assumed indifference. 

“I think you are misauthropical, or cross,” said 
she. “I dislike either mood, sol will leave yuu.” 

He stood straight in her path, and fixed his eyes 
on her with a look of such iron determination that 
she remained motionless. 

“It is possible that what I have to say may not 
be agreeable,” returned he, slowly ; “ but I mean to 
say it, all the same. I am going away to-mor- 
row—” 

** Does that come under the head of disagreeable 
truths ?” she interrupted, with a little shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“Not to you, certainly, or to me,” he answered. 

“So much the better, then bon voyage,” 

- But, ‘before I go, there is something I wish to 
5ay— 

“ Partings are hard things,”’ said she. “‘ There’s only 
one thing worse as a rule—meeting people again.” 

“I wonder,” he exclaimed, smiting his hands to- 
gether in uncontrollable excitement, “oh, I do won- 
der if you are a living, flesh-and-blood woman, or 
one of those snow creatures, animated by a spell, 
such as the old legends tell of !” 

“ Why, that’s really very pretty !” she said, in the 
tone of one who is receiving a compliment and feels 
surprised that the speaker had tact to offer it. “I 
see you are determiued to make me regret your de- 
parture.” 








Nothing but a woman, and a woman of society, 
could have been so perfectly well bred, and yet so 
horribly ironical and insolent. 

“] have been here a whole month,” he continued, 
not noticing her words, 

She took advantage of a slight pause he made, for 
he found it difficult to speak calmly, to add : 

‘**Yes, a whole month,” and her voice implied that 
the period had seemed very long indeed. 

Again he went on without heeding her cruel 
mockery. 

‘From the first time we met I made no effort to 
hide my feelings. I could not have done so if I 
would. I loved you, Maud Archer, and you knew 
it.” 

He was not Jooking at her now. He had turned 
partly away, aud was staring out across the sunlit 
sea. Had he seen her face he must have noticed 
how it changed suddenly. But fate was against 
them both, and he saw nothing. 

“You knew,” he hurried on, “ that my devotion was 
not the idle homage a man pays to a beautiful wo- 
man. You knew that my whole heart had gone out 
towards you, and tacitly you accepted it. You dida 
very wicked thing! I have no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging my weakuess. I honour myself that I could 
love auy human being as truly and unselfishly as 
I did you. That I was deceived is no shame to 
me.’ 

The pallor and softness left her face. The beauti- 
ful features looked hard as if carved out of marble. 

“Don’t stop !”’ she cried. “ You had more to say 
finish it!” 

“Only to compliment you on your skill and art! 
It amused you to attempt a sort of Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere play with an honest heart! You succeeded 
perfectly, If that knowledge be any triumph to you, 
take it.” 

**Is it worth while?” she retorted, as if consider- 
ing whether to accept success which was of such 
slight value, 


— = 
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“You do not deny the trath of what I have said. 
You cannot!” he exclaimed. 

“In any case I would not,” she cried, and now she 
conf. him with a face shaken by anger. “ If 
one word would clear me in your esteem, I’d not 
speak it. No. not if my soul’s safety depended on its 
utterance, Believe what you will, It is a matter of 
indifference tome. Your respect would not be worth 
the having. You have been rude—insolent. I will 
never forgive you! - Never!” 

“It is a little odd to hear you put the right to 
pardon on your side,” he answered, trying to speak 
calmly, since she had flamed into such passionate 
wrath. “ To deny would beso useless that it is wise 
not to make the attempt.” 

“Goon! Dogoon! I want to hear you speak 
your whole mind out. I would not stop you for the 
world !” she said, with a bitter laugh, 

“T have nothing more to say. I will congratulate 
you, if you like, on winning ® coronet. It isa 
worthy ambition!” he sneered. “ Did you love him 
I could excuse your treatment of me. Loveis always 





an excuse, But youdonot. You love nobody but 
yourself, If any higher rank were within your reach 
you would fling this boy aside as unhesitatingly as 
you have flung me.” 

“Yes, I love nobody but myself,” she exclaimed. 
“You are right there!” 

** And boast of it 2” 

“ Yes.” 

She turned and walked away without another word. 
He made no attempt to follow—why should he? 
They had nothing more to say to one another in this 
world. He had only one’prayer to offer where she 
was concerned, it was that even in the next he might 
be preserved from the sight of her. 

He waited till she crossed the terrace and disap- 
peared into the house, then he hurried off through 
lane-like streets, past the little piazza where the 
villagérs were collected, as usual at that hour, and 
so up the path which runs along the ravine towards 
the hills above. The sun set ina blaze of glory. The 
sea shone like the pavement of the city the prophet 
saw in his vision, It deepened from opal tints to 
amethyst, then grew dark and mysterious. The 
moon came up and trailed a pathway of golden light 
across the billows, which seemed to lead away into 
Heaven. The hills loomed shadowy and black. The 
pale glory of the evening sky domed in the whole, 
The soft murmers of the brook souaded through 
the stillness, as if calling to the ses, and the sea 
answered, as if to welcome it iu its course A single 
nightingale awoke in the orange grove, and sang his 
heart out-in a passionate plaint. The faint breeze 
bronght ever and anon the sound of laughing voices 
from the old’ square, where the villagers atill 
gossipped. All was quiet and peaceful save in his 
heart, where the tempest raged with awful might. 

It was late when Crofton returned to the Tasso, but 
he was not able to get up to his rooms in safety. 
There were laughter and musicin the salons, and gay 
groups standing about the long corridors. Of course 
he was captured and forced to talk and laugh and be- 
have like ordinary mortals under the galling restraints 
of civilization. 

Crofton had told his old owl of a cousin of his 
proposed departure. He was glad to escape her 
society, for he had grown almost of late to detest her 
with her head-shakings, her Cassandra prophecies 
and now her “I told you so’s,” expressed in words 
and looks. 

Naturally, by the time he reached the house, 
everybody knew he intended to go away and they 
were all eager to detain him. 

A portion of the party was to set off in the morn- 
ing on an expedition to Amalfi; The others were 
going to row over to Capri and spend the day there. 
Crofton could not escape staying for one excursion 
or the other, for he was still animated by the natural 
desire to keep his hurt a secret, 

He chose Capri, however, when he heard that 
Maud Archer was to make one of the Amalfi party. 
While all the talk and merriment went on he could 
see this Maud Archer through the open windows. She 
stood out on the terrace, with the full moonlight 
glorifying her face as sho talked and listened to 
young San Arpino, who had escaped from his 
dowager mother and came to the hotel as usual. 

Down in the gardens below an Italian boy began 

playing Neapolitan sea songs on his guitar. Half s 
dozen people called at once upon Maud to sing. 
Without hesitation she complied, and her rich con- 
tralto voice floated into the rooms, unearthly in its 
sweetness, and shook Crofton’s very soul. 
He could endure no more, ‘so he cast one other lool 
out into the glory of the night and saw her standiog 
there in her beadty, while the young Italian gazed 
into her face with a passionate devotion he made no 
effort to conceal, ‘I'hen Crofton from the 
rooms, hoping that he had bidden Mand Archer fare- 
well for ever. 
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The night he spent was tragic enongh, But in this 
prosaic world tragedies more frequently meet with an 
anti-climax than a.consummation, and Crofton’s ex~ 
perience was the usual one. 

He was late in appearing the next morning, rather 
hoping that the pleasure-seekers might have forgot 
him and gone off, But when one wants forgetful. 
ness people always remember one. Up came a ser- 
vant to say that everybody had gone down to the 
shore but he was waited for there and must come. 

So off he set, anathematizing acquaintances and ex- 
pedition in his heart, as all of us have so often done 
when wearied and wounded, and yet are forced to 
meet the petty exigences of life with a smiling front. 
His cousin, Mrs, Fortescue, had sent him word that 
she was too miserable with her neuralgia to join the 
party. There was a slight consolation in that. He 
should at least be free from her questions and. sur- 
mises, her signs and her corkscrew glances, always 
trying to worm his secret out of him, she being one 
of those who enjoyed groaning over the misfortunes 
of the persons she liked. 

Crofton reached the shelving shore that spreads 
below the rocky descent from tlie village. Two boats 
with bright-coloured awnings, were ready. Into the 
smaller of the two San Arpino was assisting Maud 
Archer, just as Crofton appeared. In his dizziness, 
and the uncertain state of his faculties on the pre- 
vious evening, he had misunderstood, and so had 
chosen the very expedition of which she was to make 
a member. 

Most of the wild young ones had gone to Amalfi, 
The boat iu which Crofton seated himself held staid 
elders, Maud’s aunt among them, with whom Cro/ton 
was a favourite. But she looked grave and rather 
harassed this morning, and was less cordial to him 
than her wont. 

The ‘boat in which Miss Archer and San Arpino, 
with a few other youthful people were seated, took 
the lead, and as he satin the bow Crofton could hear 
her gay laugh ring out across the waters, but he did 
not once turn his head. She had seen him, as he 
descended the shore. Their eyes had met. Then 
sue had turned quickly away. Some words from 
the aunt made Crofton comprehend that neither she 
or Maud had understood he was to make one of the 

arty. 

. Beautiful rock-bound Capri! How one wouldlike 
to dwell on its loveliness and its marvels ; its ocean- 
caves, in one of which the sea makes an azure pave- 
ment, in the other of emerald; the hundreds of steps 
leading to the fastnesses of Anacapri; the twelve 
grand peaks, on each one of which that sad fellow 
Tiberius erected a palace, marvellous as Aladdin’s; 
the wonders of seaand sky ; the indescribable beauty 
of the curving shore, with Vesuvius smoking directly 
in front, and Naples, glorious in the distance as the 
enchanted city which the Spanish mariner of old 
died in trying to reach. But you shal) go and visit 
these wonders, or read of them in faithful memory, 
since I have not leisure to dwell thereon, 

It was late in the afternoon, Unwearied by the 
exertion of the morning, the whole party listened 
approvingly to somebody's proposal that they should 
climb the cliff which, rose in front of them, as they 
all sat comfortably resting on the broad verandah of 
the “ Quissisana Hotel,” which looks out across the 
Salerno Bay, 

On foot, or on donkeys, as each person pleased, 
away they defiled, up the narrow road, winding iu 
and out among little villas, cozy peasants’ cots, viue- 
wreathed walls, but always mounting up and up, the 
view widening and beautifying with every step. At 
last the road became a mere path; but by this time 
nobody thought of the way, in the delight of watch- 
ing the grand panorama spread out below. 

They were now not far from the top. Here it was 
necessary to dismount, and look over the famous 
abyss, down which Tiberius, as Tacitus will have 
it, had a playful habit of flinging his guests, when 
he wearied of their society, or craved a little excite- 
ment, 

It was a bald, bare precipice, good seven hundred 
feet in height, down which they fell into the white 
breakers of the ever-restless sea. Here some adven- 
turous Capriot had established a little refreshment 
place, and most of the party deemed it necessary. to 
patronize him, 

Crofton wandered off, turned an angle of the path 
where @ great rock shut out the house and the gay 
pait-, and toiled on up to the top, where, among the 
ruius, rises a small chapel, in which a make-believe 
hermit lives, and wheedle scentesimi outof the pockets 
of stray visitors. But just now thy hermit was down 
atthe restanrant, drinking surreptitious glasses of 
red wine in the kitchen ; so Crofton was left to gaze 
aud marvel. uudisturbed. 

Presently the sound of voices roused him, He 
heard Maud Archer’s merry laugh, and turning found 
himself face to face with her and San Arpino. 

Miud and Crofton had managed to pass the day 


/ 





without exchanging a word. She hal appeared as 
oblivious of his contiguity as. only a woman can. 
But now at sight of him, she said, gaily; 

“So you had stolen a march ou, us, afterall, Mr. 
Crofton, I thought we were the first up.” 

“* Where are the others?” he asked, since it. was 
necessary to speak, ‘ 

“Oh, drinking sour wine, aud listening to its dis- 
penser’s enormous. fibs,” she, auswered. * 

San Arpino spoke pieasantly to Crofton, in. his 
quaint, broken Euglish. He was always civil, even 
cordial, and apparently perfectly nuconscious that 
his attempts at friendsiip. were neither desired nor 
welcome, though indeed Crofton was too just a man to 
visit Miss Archer's sins upoao & rival. 

At this place the descent onthe Salerno side was 
rocky, but little less steep than at the point called 
Tiberius’ Leap; but the descent did not, as there, 
commence from the top. A steep led down 
some twenty feet to a little platform of rock, whereon 
grew a crooked fir tree: from there a sheer wall of 
cliff plunged perpendicularly to the sea. 

After a brief conversation Crofton walked away to 
the opposite side of the summit, to survey the ruius, 
leaving the young pair to themselves. 

Maud Archer was in a mood when some wild, reck- 
less perférimance possessed an irresistible attraction 
to her. Slie and San Arpino stood looking down at 
the stunted pine that clung to the platform of rock, 
and swung its ragged branches about as if imploriag 
to be released from its perilous position. 

“T want to go down there,” Maud said, ‘I am sure 
nothing but a mountain goat has ever stood under 
that tree, I want my name cut on the trunk.” 

San Arpino was as young and reckloss as herself, 
He offered no opposition, rather admiring her courage 
indeed. Though difficult, however, the path seemed 
to present no real danger, if care were exercised. 

A few midutes later Howard Crofton, standing on 
the opposite side of the cliff, which looked out sea- 
ward, was roused from his gloomy meditations by a 
cry so wild and agonized that for years after it used 
to haunt his dreams. It was Maud Archer’s voive 
again; but so changed, so sharp with agouy, so mad 
with fear, that for an instant it rooted him tothe spot 
where he stood, 

Then he rushed across the summit, gained the 
other side, and looked over. 

Maud Archer was clingiug to the fragments of rock, 
half-way down to the platform, and trying to dis- 
poesee her dress from a trailiug vine which held her 
ast. 

She was in safety; he saw that. But he saw, too, 
the prostrate form of the young Italian, sliding help- 
lessly and slowly towards the narrow platform of rock, 
from which the precipice began. 

San Arpino had stepped a little out of the path, 
the better to aid Maud, had slipped, and had struck 
his head so violently against a projecting stone that 
it knocked him almost senseless, 

He was slipping down now—down, down; Maud 
unable to extricate herself so as to rush to his aid, 
_.Crofton saw it all, in the brief second he stood mo- 
tionless, and a hundred years seemed to pasg in that 
whirling space. 

With each new slide the body would go faster— 
faster! Whenit reached the platform the impetus 
would be so great that eveu had San Arpino con- 
sciousness left he could not save himself! He would 
be carried straight over the edge into, the awful 
abyss. 

And Howard Crofton saw this, and during that 
instant, which seemed an eternity, a score of fiends 
tugged at his heart and whispered awful suggestions 
in his ear. 

Let him go! Let this false woman crouch there, 
and see him perish, they said; see her ambitious 
hopes, to gain which she had so: recklessly marched 
over a human heart, smitten from her, just when they 
seemed secure of fruition. This was what the 
demons urged upon Howard Crofton’s soul. 

He hesitated. The temptation was almost irresis- 
tible in its strength. Always he was gazing down. 
He could see Maud Archer’s white face, her frantic 
efforts to free herself, the helpless body sliding oa— 
on! 

But, after one moment of hesitation, and with a 
cry almost as mad as that shriek which had roused 
him to a consciousness of what was passing, Crofton 
turned and dashed down the desent. 

He saw, while running all the while, that by taking 
amore circuitous path, one a little fartier on, he 
could reach the platform before San Arpino. The 
one hope was to seize him there. 

* Away ho ran. 

At the sound of his voice, Maud Archer raised her 
head, comprehended that help was at hand, and 
sank back on the moss, and fainted away. 

Oa Crofton dashed—on—on! 

Vines trailed about his feet, and almost threw him 
down. Stones, dislodged by his careless steps, nearly 





crushed. his feet.. He fell—was up again, dashing 
ou—on, 

Always he could see that prostrate body, sliding 
down—down! It was going faster now, Oh, he 
should be.too late, and this man’s death would lie at 
his door. He. had. hesitated, and. now. he should 
have this awful crime upon his soul. through all 
eternity ! 

Qn, on! The way seomed endless. The pine tree 
shook its deformed arms, The wind surged suddenly 
up with a moaning cry. ‘The voice of the sea re- 
sponded in a hoarse shout of triumph as if exulting 


over its prey. The dazzling aweep of sunlight on 


the white rock blinded him, ‘The roaring in his ear 
deafened. him. But he could see always that form 
sliding down—down, each half second an age, each 
step iu that frantic race he ran against death as diffi- 
cult as some mad flight the soul takes through the 
horrors of a nightmare. 

Steeper became the inclined plane. It was now 
slippery with moss, over which the body sped, faster 
still, lifted almost from the ground twice, and flung 
on—on! Another bound, a wilder rush, and Crofton 
had reached the tree, had flung one arm about the 
trank, to steady himself, and with the other hand and 
his feet struck at the body as it neared him, seized 
an arm helplessly extended, planted his feet on the 
trailing coat, aud—had saved his rival. 

When Maud Archer came to her senses she was 
half lying on a stoue bench, at the side of the little 
chapel. . Farther on she saw San Arpino, supported 
in the hermit’s arms, while Howard Orofton bathed 
his forehead, and employed such means as were at 
hand to restore him to consciousness. 

The hermit had returned just as Crofton caught 
San Arpino-in that frantic clutch. Between them 
the two had carried the insensible man up the rocks, 
and then returned to place Maud beyond the reach 
of danger. 

The unconscious party below were still resting at 
the little house near the Leap. Now and then the 
wind brought up the murmur of their voices and 
laughter, 

Maud raised herself. She was weak and tottering. 
But she managed to reach the spot where the two 
men were at work over the senseless form. 

The first sign Crofton had of her presence was 
when her voice, close to his side, whispered dis- 
mally: 

“Is hedead? Have I killed him?” 

Crofton turned. A bitter response rose to his lips 
but the sight of her white face checked it. 

“ There is nothing wrong. but a few bruises, and 
a broken arm, he said. “He will come to himself 
presently. 

So he did. He was a little wild and incoherent in 
his talk at first, but he was soon able to recal what 
had happened, to smile at Maud, and to mutter a few 
broken words of thankfulness to Crofton. 

After awhile the loiterers below were summoned. 
Crofton quickly silenced their eager questions and 
useless terror. 

San Arpino pronouuced himself well enough to be 
put on a donkey, so as to mak» the descent of the 
mountain, and Crofton walked by his side, and sup- 
ported him in the saddle. Fortunately, when they 
reached the village, the English surgeon from Ana- 
capri was there. San Arpino’s broken arm was set, 
and his wounds dressed. It was better that he should 
not ruu the risk of returning to Sorrento. By good 
lack, his mother had gone to Naples, for a few days, 
so that the accident could be kept from her. 

“Will you. stay with me to night?” San Arpino 
asked of Crofton. “ They'll send my man and my 
traps over by the boat, but I wish you'd stay.” 

Of course, no refusal, was possible. Crofton was 
occupied in the wounded man’s chamber when the 
party sailed. The moon had risen before he quitted 
i 


San Arpino was very comfortable, and had fallen 
asleep. Crofton left the surgeon sitting by him, and 
went out.on the terrace. He came face to face with 
Maud Archer, sitting there in the white light. 

“ Miss Archer!’’ he exclaimed, “ 1 thought you had 
beea gone for hoars.” 

“Oh,” she cried, bitterly, lifting her pale face, “I 
may not be human, but lam uot quite fiend! Did 
you think I could leave this man, whom my wicked 
recklessness had led almost to his death ?” 

After all, it was only natural that she should re- 
main, Crofton said to himself, for she was to marry 
the young fellow. Her place was here, and since she 
had, of course, her aunt's presence as a protection, 
the most censorious tongue could find no evil to 


say. 
af He is asleep, they told mo,” she said, presently. 

“ Yes, everything is going well.” 

«I know—Dr, Green told me. She stopped for an 
instant, then exclaimed, wildly, “Ou, Mr. Crofton, if 
Heaven had not sent youthere! Let mo thank you 
—do let me!’’ 
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“ There is no necessity,” he replied. coldly. “I|in my life. And,” he continued, “‘ Baron Larry. | very pay observes, the heartstrings of a weuen— 
have no right to thanks, either,” of the Medical Staff of the French Army, has | like the tendrils of a vine—are always reaching out 
«“ You—— stated it as a fact that the six thousand survivors | after more to ¢ling’to, The ice is, that 


“Wait. Let me finish. Miss Archer, when I saw 
that man sliding down, down to-death, my first im- 
pulse was to let him go—to let him die before your 
eyes! I was almost a murderer, you perceive.” 

She covered her face with her hands, 

“T need not have told you this,” he went on. “ But 
it is better. Perhaps it may serve as a warning to | 

ou not to use your beauty and your fascinations to 
break another man's heart as you did mine.” 
: She looked up, now. But he continued, reso- 
lutely : 

“ Shall I tell you what stopped me? ‘What made 
the temptation powerless, when it was at its height ?” 

“Qh, tell me,” she said, with a ghost of a laugh. 
“You can say nothing worse of me than you have 
done. Go on.” 

“ Because to-day,” his voice shook slightly now, 
“to-day I became convinced that, in one respect, | 
had wronged you, You do love that man.” 

She turned her face quickly away. He saw her 
bosom heave, her breath come and go. 

“T told you yesterday that love was always an ex- 
cuse,” pursued Crofton. “By Heaven’s mercy I 
read the trath this day, and so sayed my own soul 
from eternal guilt, and your life from ruin.” 

Then there was a silence. 

Suddenly a voice, close at hand, cried: 

“Oh, Mand, won't you speak, even » w?” 

Crofton turned and saw Mrs. Gresham. 

“You are both mad,” she continued, “ mad with 
jealousy, and stubborness and pride, Maud, if you'll 
not speak, I will,” oe 

“Perhaps your words may have some effect,” 
Maud answered, in a slow, difficult tone. “ Mr. 
Crofton has already told me that he would believe 
none of mine, Why shouldI speak?” 

- And what could you say?” retorted he bit- 
terly. 

“Be still!” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham. “You are 
each worse and more obstinate than the other! 
Maud was not false, not a coquette, Howard. You 
were right when you told her that, from the first, 
you made your love evident. But you were wrong 
otherwise, She did not scorn, but she prized it.’’ 

‘There was a sound from Crofton, half an expres- 
sion of unbelief, half a sob. 

Maud’s face was hidden. 

“She prized it,” repeated Mrs, Gresham, ‘“ Only 
the day before San Arpino came to Sorrento, your 
cousin, who has always hated Maud, told her that 
you had been the same as engaged for years. So 
Maud went as mad ag you.” 

Howard Crofton was at Maud’s side now. 

“Can you forgive me? I do not deserve it, but if 
you only could! ’ he cried, 

Maud did not stir. 

* As for San Arpino,” continued Mra. Gresham, “he 
and Mand were never more than friends, warm, de- 
voted friends, He loves a girl, whom his mother de- 
tests, and Maud has been his confidante. Oh, you 
two mad people!” 

And she walked away. 

“Maud, Maud!” groaned Crofton. 

She looked up. Their eyes met. She let his eager 
arms enfold her. 

There was no need of pardon or explanation ; that 
one glance had said all. F, L. B, 





STRONG TESTIMONY. 

READING only-a few days since an article from 
the pen of an African explorer in which he said, in 
effect, that if a man intended to drink spirit while 
travelling in the heartof Africa he had better make 
his will before starting, caused me to look for an 
old letter, which I found. It was from a friend in 

bama, written thirty years ago, in which he tells 
me of a temperance meeting which he had then re- 
cently attended, and of a speech by Col. Lehman- 
ousky, who had been for many . years a soldier 
under Napoleon. The veteran arose before the 
audience, tall, erect, and vigorous, and said, (as my 
friend reports): 

“ You see before you. a man seventy years old, 
I have fought two hundred battles; have fourteen 
wounds on my body ; have lived thirty days on raw 
horseflesh, with the bark of trees for my bread, 
snow and ice for my Covering, without stockings 
on my feet, and only a few rags for my clothing. 
In the deserts of Egypt I have marched for days 
under the burning sun; my feet blistering in the 
hot sand ; with eyes, nostrils, and mouth filled with 
dust ; and with a thirst so tormenting that I could 
have torn open my own veins for drink had I be- 
lieved I had blood to spare. Do you know how I 
survived all these horrors? I answer that, next to 
the kind providence of Heaven, 1 owe my preserva. 
tion and my subsequent health and vigour to the 
fact that I never drank a drop of spirituous liquor 





who safely returned from Egypt were all men who 
abstained from the use of ardent spirits as a bever- 


age. 

And, touching African experience, I will add 
another bit of testimony of my own. While on the 
coast of Africa, in the summer of 1843, a malig- 
nant inflammatory disease of the eyes broke out, 
among the crew of ourship. A spirit ration of half 
a — of whiskey per diem was then}served out, 
and of those who did not draw this spirit, but took 
credit of money instead, not one was in the least 
degree affected by the baleful disease. 8. 0. 


PAOETI A. 


* My children, you know it is against my wish for 
you to fish on the Sabbath, but if you will go be sure 
and bring home the fish.” 

A HYPOOCRITICAL scoundrel in Athens inscribed 
over his door, “ Let no evil enter here.” Diogenes 
wrote under it, “ How does the owner get in ?” 

Ir was a laconic letter from a lady to her husband : 
“T write you because I have nothing to do, and I 
conclude because I have nothing to say,” 

Simpkins has discovered that the pleasantest way 
to take cod-liver oil is to fatten pigeons with it and 
then eat the pigeons. 

To CorREsroNDENTS.—An idiot, dating from 
Liverpool, is thanked for his kind intentions. Syrup 
of squills, hartshorn and mixed pickles, taken in the 
form of a blister, may alleviate, if it will not cure — 
Judy. 

Somenopy has found out a new way of taking pic- 
tures, by which they can be taken better in the night 
than in the daytime. A photographer has missed 
several from the frames that haug by his door, and 
don’t approve of the new plan, 

Bow-wow.—A provincial paper reporting the death 
of a man in the local hospital, says: “The cause is 
stated to be hydrophobia, the man having probably 
beeu bitten by a half-bred Skye terrier.” It is quite 
as likely he was scratched by a thorough-bred rusty 
nail, which barked him instead of biting him.—Fun. 

A Gascon nobleman had been reproaching his son 
with ingratitude, “I owe you nothing,” said the un- 
filial young man; “so far from haying served me 
you have stood in my way, for if you had never been 
born I should at this moment be the next heir to my 
rich graudfather.” 

THE SOUR TRUTH, 

Country Parson (with a few friends at dinner): 
“Thomas, that claret-cup is not quite right. It is teo 
sweet.’’ 

Thomas: “ Yos, sir; but cook. said as the. lemons 
was all squoze into the jelly.”—Punch. 

Dvusss, the speculator, met Stubbs, the real estate 
broker, in the street, one windy, dusty March day, 
and, hailing Stubbs, asked him how real estate was ? 
Well,” said Stubbs, taking off his spectacles and 
wiping the dust out of his eyes, “real estate is very 
active to-day, Mr. Dubbs; every one I see has a 
spec in his eye.” 

NOT LIKE A CANDLE. 

The Court Circular, the other day contained the 

folowing laconic and startling announcement :— 
Prince Leopold went ont 

It is with great pleasure that we are enabled to 
assure a loyal nation that the prince came in again. 
Punch. 








CONNUBIAL FELICITY. 

Affectionate Husband: “ When are you going to 
honour me, my dear, by dancing with me?” 

Young and Fashionable Wife : *‘ My love, how can 
you beso stupid? Itis not at all comme il faut fora 
woman to dance with her husband. I don't take the 
trouble to dress like this for you. Besides, I can 
dance with you to-morrow.” 

PIPING HOT! 

George (newly married): “Maud, what the dickens 
can that girl have done with my pipes ?” 

Maud: “ Ab, l’ve such a surprise for you! I saw 
you wanted a new pipe so I threw those old black 
things away, and bought youa nice white one!” 

[N.B.—They were only the meerschaums George 
had spent so much time in colouring. |}— Fun. 

“MAL APROPOS.” 

Rector’s Wife: “Well, Venables, how do you think 
we sold the Jersey cow ?” 

Venables (factotum and gardener): ‘ Well, m'm, 
Master Byles has got the better o’ we a many times, 
but "—proudly—“ I think as we a’ done he to rights 
this turn!” 

(“So awkward !—and before the archdeacon, too!” 

Punch. 

Apvice To Sixcte Men.—If you don’t want to 
fall in love keep away from calico, You can no more 
play with girls without losing your heart than you 
can at roulette without losing your money. As Dobbs 





before you are going, you are gone, like a one-legged 
stove a a prohd. a auction. ei ' tees 
“SILENCE I8 GOLDEN.” 

Anzious Mamma (to her brother-in-law, who is 
also the family doctor); “By-the-bye, Alexander, 
I’m so glad you’ve come! I wanted to talk to you 
Suit yet Cente sey a 

yet. e to by t' me, 

‘Alexander: “Weel, ye see, Ann; ye just talk the 
vara oo o’ Inglish, and my brither John, again, he 
ust talks the vara braidest 0” Scotch, an*the pair 

irn, ye see, it hasna just made up its mind which 
side o’ the house it’!!! just tak till !"— Punch. 

ABOLITION OF SECOND-CLASS CARRIAGES 
“ Are there any second-class carriages on the line, 


Rogers 

“No, my lord.” 

' “ Ah ; then take two first-class tickets and two 
third. 

“ Bog pardon, my lord. But ig me and Mrs. Par- 
ker expected to go third-class ?” 

“Gracious Heavens! ‘No, Rogers, not for the 
world! The third-clags’ tickets are for my lady aud 
me.”—Punch, 

RECIPE FOR A MODERN BONNET. 

T'wo scraps of foundation, some fragments of lace, 

A shower of French rose-buds to droop o’er the 

face, 

Fine ribbons and feathers, with crape and illusion, 

Then mix and derange them in graceful con- 

fusion ; 

Inveigle some fairy, out roaming for pleasure, 

And beg the slight favour of taking her measure ; 

The length and the breadth of her little pate, 

And hasten a miniature frame to create ; 

‘hen pour as. above the bright mixture upon it, 

Aud, lo! you possess “such a love of a bonnet. 

MUSIC AND MAGIC, 

The Leeds Mercury reports a harvest festival, 
which lately took place in the school room at Egton, 
North Riding. A choral service having been per- 
formed, and a sermon preached on the occasion : 

“The harvest feast afterwards took place, and tho 
celebration concluded with a musical entertainment, in 
which the magic lantern played a part.” 

As it was only a part that the magic lantern is re- 
presented as having played in a concert, it can 
hardly be supposed to have played first fiddle ; but 
if it played any other fiddle, or, indeed, any other 
instrument at all, the magic lantern must have been 
one of which the constructor was a conjuror indeed. 
—Punch. 

SHAKEN.—To judge from his letter to the papers, a 
* well-known novelist ” had his grammar as well as 
his house shaken by the late explosion. He observes 
lucidly—to put his sentence in grammatical sequence 
—*“Our situation, covered with broken glass, ham- 
pered with blinds and curtains, blocked in by fallen 
roofs and doors, was too alarming.” We should think 
any servant justified in not taking a “situation ” en- 
tailing such perquisite as, for instance, “fallen roofs.” 
How many roofs doesa house in Tichfield Terrace have 
asa rule, we wonder? The atithor coutinues—"“ My 
servants appeared with blackened faeces, but without 
a bruise.” We have seen sweeps similarly “ situated.” 
But why didn’t he send them down to fetch a bruise 
if he wanted one? ‘ Fortunately,” he adds, “I slept 
with——"”_-_ But these are private details ; so we will 
merely ask if “the top of a silver cruet ” is “novel” 
language for “ the silver top of a cruet,”” and dismiss 
the subject.— Fun. 

CANDID YOUTH. : 

“ What did your mother say, my little man? Did 
you give her my card ?” asked an in..xperienced young 
gentleman of a little boy, whose mother had given 
him an invitation to call upon her, and whose street 
door was accordingly opened to his untimely sum- 
mons by the boy. 

“ Yes, sir,” says the boy, quite innocently, “and 
mother said if you were nota fool you wouldn’t come 
on Monday mornin’, a time when everybody was 
was hin! 

At this juncture mamma, with a sweet smile of 
welcome, made ler appearance at the end of the hall, 
when, to her surprise, Mr Hubbard, the visitor, bolted. 

“What in the world does that man mean ?” in- 
quired ma. 

“T dunno,” replied the boy; ‘guess he’s forgot 
suthin’ !” 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LADIES. 

We heard « good anecdote the other day of Mrs. 
Patterson, the American lady, connected with the 
Bonaparte family by marriage. Being in Italy at an 
evening party, it happened to be her lot to be handed 
in to the supper-table by a young English nobleman, 
who, unlike most of the patricians of England, had a 
good share of the puppy in liis composition, Ti iuk 
ing to quiz the old lady, he said: 
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“You are acquainted with the Americans, I be" 
Heve ?” 

“Very well.” 

“ A monstrous vulgar people, ern’t they ?” 

“Yes; but what can you expect when you con- 
sider that they are descended from the English ? 
Had their progenitors now, been Italians or Spaniards 
we might look for some good breeding among 

em,” ‘s I 

The nobleman did not venture to tread on Mrs, 
Patterson’s toes again that evening. 

“qHaT’s THE TIOKET!’’ 

There has been a good deal written and said 
within the past year or eo about the small salaries 
received by our police magistrates, but few people 
can have dreamt that any of the metropolitan Mi- 
noses were put to the shifts to which it would seem 
by the Saas Mr. Ingham, of Hammersmith, is 

bjected : 
ey woman, who brought an article of dreas with 
her, applied for a summens against a pawnbroker, for not 
taking proper care of is, whereby it had become moth, 
eaten. Mr. Ingham did not recommend her to take 4 
summons unless she could prove that the pawnbroker 
wetted the article. The applicant said he not wet it, 
She had a witness to prove that the moth was not in the 
article when it was pledged, Mr. Ingham said that id 
not do. He found from his own articles that unless they 
were taken out from time to time and shaken he must 
expect to find the moth in them, whatever care was 
taken. 

We sincerely trust that, when a better state of 
things arrives—as arrive it must sooner or later—Mr. 
Ingham will:be able to “take his things out ” once 
and for ever, and not be subjected to the indignity of 
depositing them with people whose habit it is to pub- 
lish their irresponsibility in the matter of “ moth, 
damp, and similar damage.” — Fun. 

_ RULES FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

Always sit next to the carver, if. you ean, at din- 
ner, 

Ask no woman her age. 

Be civil always to all rich uncles and aunts. 

Never joke with a policeman. 

‘ake no notes or gold with you to a fancy bazaar 
~nothing but silver or copper, 

Your oldest bat, of course, for an evening party. 

Don’t play a game of chess with a widow. 

Never contradict a man who etutters. 

Pull down the blind before you put on your wig. 

Make friends with the steward on board a steamer 
vn no knowing how.soon you may be placed in 

is power. 

In every strange house it is as well to inquire where 
the brandy is kept—only think if you are taken ill ia 
the middle of the night. 

Keep your own secrets—tell no human being you 
dye your whiskers, 

Never offend a waiter—the wretch has too many 
chances of retaliation, 

BEHIND THE VEIL. 

It is not always the practice of pretty ladies to 
wear a veil, Not even coquetry will dispense with 
the pleasure of showing a lovely countenauce, and 
the most modest and: retiring beauty likes to be 
admired for the regularity and delicacy of her fea- 
tures. 

These reflections passed rapidly through the mind 
of a well-kuown ni gs 7 to town recently. 
By his side sat a lady, who, from a single glimpse 
of her countenance, he imagined that he knew. At 
last he ventured the remark that the day was plea- 
sant. 


“Yes,” murmured the female. 

“Why do you wear a veil?” inquired the die- 
penser of justice, 

“ Lest I attract attention.” 

“It is the province of gentlemen to gdmire,” re- 
plied the gallant men of law. 

“Not when they are married.” 

“But I’m not,” 

“Indeed!” © 

“Oh, no; I’m a bachelor.”* 

The lady quietly removed her veil, disclosing to 
the astoni magistrate the face of hie- mother-in- 
law. He had business elsewhere suddenly. 

A COURT SCENE. 

T heard 4 story, years ago, of which I never think 
without an.inward smile. J 

At the assize held on acertain occasion in the 
county of Lincoln, and while a case of importance 
Was on trial, both the court and counsel had much 
difficulty in getting the timid country witnesses to 
speak loud enough to be heard by the jury. It was 
&n august and awe-inspiring place to these simple- 
minded . One of the counsel in particular hed 
been espec ane bothered, though it is more than 
Probable that his own ungentlemanly and coarse 
badgering had more to do with intimidating wit- 
nesses than anything else. 

He was a self-sufficient and overbearing man who 
had gained place by having married the rich widow 
Of & deceased nobleman, After this counsel had 





coaxed and badgered and bullied a number of wit- 
negses into utter confusion, there was another called 
into the box-—-a young hostler, stout and vigorons, 
who seemed the very incarnation of simplicity. 

“Now, sir,”’ said the counsel in a tone 
stern and outrageously loud, “I trust we shall have 
no diffioulty in making you speak up.” 

“ Sartin, zur—I hopes not,”’ shouted the witness, 
in a voice which almost shook the building. 

“ How dare you speak in that way, sir?” demanded 
the counsel, indi tly. 

“ Please, eur, 1 can’t epeak no louder,” returned 
the witness, with a volume of tone which this time 
shook the building entirely. 

“ Look ye, my man, have you been* drinking this 

2?” demanded the counsel, 


his temper evi- 
deat! tried to its atmost. 


es, sur: 

‘‘Aba! And what have you drunk?” 

* Coffee, zur,” 

“ Did you have anything in your coffee?” 

“ Y-e-s, zur.” 

“+ What was it?” 

“ A spune, zur.” 

The audience roared, and even the Court hid its 
face, while the exhausted counsel sank into his chair, 
evidently feeling that he had had enough. 





WHAT THE SHIP BROUGHT ME, 


I wartep long by the river side, 
Waited until the sun went down, 
And the mountain peak against the sky 
Leaned, wearing a gleaming, golden crown. 
The crickets chirped in the waving grass, 
The waves made music in passing along, 
While many a bird just going to rest 
Sang its melodious vesper song. 
I heard the bells of the village ring, 
Ringing the close of the long day’s toil, 
The end of the factory’s busy hum, 

And of the daily labour's brisk turmoil ; 
And the shadows deepened while I sat there 
Watching, ay watching, for one to come, 

One who had been for many a year 
Many and many a mile from home. 


What was that voice that I listened to, 
That sang a song of sweetness rare ? 
What was the whisper that came to me, 
As I sat watching the bright waves fair ? 
It was the voice of the heart's strong faith, 
Of the soul’s high trust it was the song, 
And I knew that I soon would behold the 


face 
Of him who had been away so long. 


And the moon arose with her wonted grace, 
And smiled on a sail so poe. white, 

It seemed like the wings of some spirit pale 
That had come abroad in the moonlit 


watched 
I ed its coming with hope and fear, 
And I saw the vessel more plainly grow 
To my sight, though it came on sluggish 
‘ee 


Ay, it came, it seemed to me, so slow. 


But joy for me came in that ship, 
For it brought my loved one back to me— 
Him who had carried his faith and hope 
All over the wild py gg Sea ; 
And now whenever I sit beside 
That river-bank and a sail appears, 
I think of the joy which a sail brought me 
Qne summer eve in the long-gone ra 








GEMS. 


Tr is a strange fact that wise men learn more 
from fools than fools do. from wise men. 


do well for pictures, but when 
bees 4 P the leas gilt the 


Tuere is something charming in nature and 
rural life. Itis so natural, so pure, so unalloyed 
by the mancauvring of social existence. 

KNOWLEDGE may slumber in the m , but it 
never dies ; it is like the dormouse in ivied 
tower that sleeps while. winter lasts, but awakes 
with the warm breath of spring, 

Bz loyal to the nature you bear; consecrate 
your lives to every good and noble work, faith- 
fully labour for the elevation and perfection of 
our common humanity, and the angel will sweetly 
smile upon Pace and you will be happy, both in 
this life and that which is beyond the grave. If 
you will be happy, you must do all within your 
power to bless others. By making others happy 
you fill your own lives with sunshine and happi- 
ness. 

A straw will make an impression on the virgin 


Git frames 
it comes to “frames of mind, 


bester. 





snow ; let the snow remain there but a short time, 
and a horse’s hoof will not penetrate it. So it is 
with the youthfal mind, trifling word may 
make an impression upon it; but after a few years 
the most — appeals cease to influence. 
Think of is, ye =e laee the training of the 
infant mind, and leave such impressions thereon 
as will be safe for it to carry amid the follies 
and temptations of the world. 


cicada yg nan 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Coprer A Preventives or CxoLena.—M. Barg, 
fn a recent memoir to'the French Academy of Sciences, 
states that workera in copper are never attacked by 
cholera, while the operatives whose labour in other 
metals is of similar character form no exception 
This fact has not only been observed ia France, but 
in Italy, Ragsig, Sweden, Spain and Turkey. M. 
Burg concludes that copper acts as a protection 
against the disease,and advises the use of salts of 
the metal as.@ preventive medicine. 

Simple Cure Por Borts.—-Dr, Simon, a physician 
of Lorraine, gives a new cure for boils, namely, by 
treating them with camphorated alcohol. As soon 
as the culmination point of a boil makes its appear- 
ance he puts a little of the liquid in a saucer and, 
dipping the ends of his little fingers in it, rubs the 
inflamed surface, especially the central part, repeat- 
ing the operation eight or ten-times for about half a 
minute, He then allows the surface to dry, placing 
over it a slight coating of camphorated olive oil. 
He says that four such applications will in almost 
all cases cause boils to dry up and disappear: the 
operation to be performed morning, noon, and even- 
ing. The announcement of so simple a cure for 
such a painful malady will bear repotition. 


QS 
STATISTICS. 


Etecrric CorrEsPonDENCE. —The French papers 
give in figures the degree of activity of the electric 
correspondence in different nations for 1871 :— 
France, 7,447,000 despatehes; England, 12 millions 
(not including 700,000 telegrams for the exclusive 
use of the press) ; United States, 12,404,000 ; Italy, 
2,583,000; Switzerland, 1,517,0/0, not reckoning 
109,000 despatches in transit, and 35,000 service des- 
patches; Germany, 7,108,000; Austria, 3,974,000 ; 
Belgium, 2,380,000 ; Holland, 2,050,000, 


Ft 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN archmological discovery of some importance 
was made recently in Herculaneum. It is a silver 
bust of life-size and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, It is impossible at present to say whether it is 
cast or worked with the chisel, or whom it may repre- 
sent. It is said to be the first discovery of its kind 
either in Pompeii or Herculaneum, 

On Thursday week Her Majesty, accompanied 
by the Princess Beatrice aud a lady in waiting, and 
attended by two ghiilies, paida visit to Mr. Forbes, 
of Newe. The Royal party partook of tea with Mre. 
Forbes, and remained about two hours. On their 
return, they progeeded.to Balmoral over the hills. 
Mr. Forbes was absent ona visit to Sir Archibald 
Grant, at Monymask, 

AMERICAN WALKING.—Weston, who in September 
made bis second gttempt in New York to walk 500 
miles in six days, started on that oceasion at mid- 
night in a state of nervous excitement, which had 

revented his obtaining any sleep on the day then 
Fast ended.. He only got over 324 miles in the six 
days. It ia. stated, however, that he did accomplish 
on the fifth day the feat of walking 50 miles without 
resting, and that it was done in 12 hours 64 minutes. 

A romour of the approaching marriage of the 
Princess Thyra of Denmark, sister of the Princess 
of Wales, with the eldest son of the King of Hano- 
ver is confirmed. The prince has been staying at 
Copenhagen under the name of Count de Hoya, and 
on his return from his proposed visit to Sweden or 
Norway the official declaration will, it is stated, be 
made. ‘The Princess Thyra, who completed her 21st 
year only about a week ago, is described as a tall, 
graceful brunette, with splendid eyes and a perfect 
figure ; the prince ia a few. years older. 

A SHapow Picturg.—Love-making is always 
awkward. A stolen kiss, if seen, creates a langh; a 
squeeze of the hand, if detected, is a great joy. I 
myself, who claim to be romantic, did grin at a 
shadow picture cast upon the wall of the white gar- 
den fence, next door, by unenvious gaslight, when I 
saw the shadow of the young lady with much chig- 
non feed the shadow of the young gentleman with no 
whiskers with sugarplums and then kise it, but the 
shadows were very black and took odd orinks in 
their noses as they moved to and fro, and that may 
haye been the cause of my mirth.—R. N, 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.—The verses styled ‘‘ The Neglected Wife” are de- 
clined with thanks. 

A.rua.—Your wishes received due attention a week or 
two since. 

M. F. M, L.—Both locks of hair appear to be of the 
same colour, that is, a brown of medium shade, 

Lizzte L. M.—No charge is made. The writing is 
tolerably good. There are two or three mistakes in the 
spelling. 

Constanyt Reaper,— The “ Bridal Song” is respectfully 
declined. The handwriting appears to be not sufficiently 
good for office purposes. 

R. 8.—We are sorry that we cannot help you in the 
matter of the institution about which you write. The 
verses about ‘“‘ A Wild Storm” are declined with thanks. 

R, 8.—We did not intend to ask for a return of the 
manuscript. We rather hoped you would have favoured 
us with the date of the periodical in which, as you say, it 
first was published, But never mind now, 

J. Q.—The numbers of your ode ** To My Queen’s Mes- 
senger” are very pretty. True, the sentiment belongs 
to an age more romantic than the present, but the verses 
read very prettily none the less. 

Faep H.—tThere is an incongruity between the age and 
the salary earned, as you put it, that at all events is cal- 
culated to create surprise- The lady will probably re- 
quire time for consideration. 

H. L. H.—The spire of Chichester Cathedral fell in 
1861. The foundation of the new one was laid in 1865, 
We do not know the height to which it has been raised. 
Perhaps some of our correspondents resident in the 
neighbourhood could send us the information. 

Unrortunate Harry.—The contents of your letter 
lead us to suggest that you should consider whatever 
love passages existed between you and the young lady 
— terminated, and turn your attention to something 
else. 

Avicz.—You may safely trust to his perseverance if he 
is really smitten with you. And as you have afforded 
him all the opportunity he can rationally expect you 
should make his perseverance the criterion of the kind 
and depth of interest he has already manifested. 

Loyxg.x NeLiis.—Such a marriage as you propose to 
make would perhaps hardly be the sort of match your 
best friends would desire for you, Of course seafaring 
men and others employed on the ocean steamers 
must have wives, but such a position for one so young as 
you seems dreary. At least you should be advised to 
postpone such a match for a few years. 

L. B.—Paros is an island of the Archipelago, one of the 
Cyclades. This island was anciently icated to Bac- 
chus, on account of its excellent wines ; and has been so 
famous for its white marble that the best sculptors 
would make use of no other, The famous “ Arundelian 
Chronicle,” at Oxford, was brought from this place. 
This is a chronological account, cut in marble, of the 
principal events in the history of Greece during the 
period of 1,318 years, from the time of Cecrops to 264 B.c. 

Anztia §,—Engine-drivers are replaced as necessity 
arises by persous who have served an apprenticeship in 
what is called the engineer's shop, that is, the place 
where engines are either made or repaired or both. A 
man is fitted for the task of engind-driving by first ob- 
taining a practical knowledge of the mechanism with 
which he has to deal. The different grades represent 
different stages of seniority, and the wages amount from 
31 to 51, a week according to seniority and the number 
of hours employed. 

A.—The law of the land does not take cognizance of 
the religious belief or opinions of candidates for matri- 
mony. Therefore a man and woman of different religious 
persuasions can be married if there is no other disability 
attaching to either of them. Religious difference alone, 
will not render illegal a marriage duly effected according 
to the rites of the Church of England, whatever effect 
such a marriage may have upon the religious status of 
either party who may happen to belong to a different 
religious denomination. 

X. ¥. Z.—1. The present year’s season for pickling 
both onions and cabbages has sed. 2. Shakespeare’s 
lines (not quite correctly quoted by you) : 

** Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love” 
will be found in the second scene of the second act of 
Hamlet. 

A Domzstic Szrvant.—In Germany affairs of the de- 
scription you allude to are managed by means of a 
register which can be inspected at an appointed office by 
the parties interested. Amongst the Jews the agency is 
entrusted to a person of repute who has the entree to 
Jewish society, The majority of English people have a 








manipulators or telegraph clerks and the distance from 
the station to the house of the receiver also to be. con- 
sidered. 
FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 

We tarried not where fashion reigued 

Through fair and glorious summer days, 

But in a shady, green retreat, 

Where dimpled rills made music sweet, 

Where wild flowers climbed the mountain stairs, 

And zephyrs caught us unawares ; 

Where Nature opened wide her book, 

And bade her weary children * look 

And live.” What joy and peace and rest 

Through all those balmy days so best, 

Possessed our souls! No envy there; 

No jealousies, no brooding care. 

Nothing but perfect sweet content, 

As if the dark veil had been rent, 

That we who wore the pilgrim’s crown 

Should taste of Heaven to earth let down. 

How still! Howcalm! Above, around, 

Through all the balmy air no sound 

Save such as to the wilds belong. 

The bee's so!t huw, the wild bird’s song, 

The little streamlet flashing by, 

Its colour borrowed from the sky; 

The cricket's lonely dirge, a sizn 

That night draws near ; the lowing kine, 

Slow coming home from hill and dell 

To music of the tinkling bell! 

Oh, blessed spot! Sweet summer home! 

Now, bright September days have come, 

And we must quit thy charmed air 

To tread the city thoroughfare ! M. A. K. 


O.tpv Tom.—Troubadours were poets who flourished in 
Provence from the 10th to the 13th century. They wrote 
poems on love and gallantry, on the illustrious cha- 
racters and remarkable events of the times, etc., which 
they set to music and sung; they were accordingly 
general favourites in different courts, diffused a taste for 


“ Rose” is fair, with blue eyes. “ ‘ 
dark, with bright eyes and dark hair. Both domesticated 
and will make excellent wives: 

Two Friexps—Mavup and Mitprep, would like to cor. 
respond with two brothers or friends. ** Maud” is fair, 
and domesticated. ‘* Mildred ’’ is dark and rather good 
looking. Both thoroughly domesticated, aud would 
make good wives. 

CommomicaTions R&OxIVED: 

8. M. S. is responded to by—“ T. F. G.,” forty, of good 
address, tall and dark complexion. 

Auice C. by—“ G. 8- B.,” who thinks he is all she re. 
quires ; he is the'son of a large manufacturer. 

Witte Heaxt by—“ C, E,S.,” twenty-seven, fair and 
good locking, 

Puarrut Cagrr by—“ D. M.T.,” twenty-one, steady, 
modest, respectable and good looking. 

Tom D. by—‘‘ Lonely Marianne,” twenty, rather dark 
and tall, has a business of her own. ay 

Anniz by—‘“ J. B.5.,” who is ia a good position as a 
chemist, and has a little money. ‘ 

Lovtne Sam by—** Loving Rose,” she is all he requires, 
and would make him a good wife, 

Jox-Green by—“ A Moss Rose, nineteen, rather t:ll, 
dark hair and eyes, not vad looking, merry, and good 
tempered, would make a true and loving wife. 

VARA by—* William,” twenty-seven. 5ft, 2in., fair, 
with whiskers a little inclined to be sandy, a mechanic, 
very steady, loving, fond of home and children, aud 
would make a faithful wife a good husband, 

James N. C. W. by—* Emma,” seventeen, 5f6 2in., 
fair, light-brown hair, lively, domesticated and fond of 
home; and by—‘ Ada,” seventeeen, l, fair, rather 
stout, good figure and not bad looking. 

Exnrst by—“ Pris,” nineteen, a dressmaker, but at 
present keeps her brother’s house; thinks she is all 
*Ernest " desires; by—“ Saucy mys nineteen, me- 
dium height, considered good poking, 3 well educated, 
a good pianist and singer; and by—‘ Susie,’’twenty-two 
dark, medium height, well educated, accomplished and 





their language and poetry over Europe, and tialiy 
contributed towards the restoration of letters and a love 
for the arts. The royal court in Provence, at Arles, was, 
from the times of Bosco I., for nearly two centuries, the 
theatre of the finest chivalry, the centre of a romantic 
life. The assembly of knights and troubadours, with 
their Moorish storytellers and buffoons, and ladies acting 
as judges or parties in matters of courtesy, exhibit a 
glittering picture of a mirthful, soft, aud luxurious life. 
The knight of Provence devoted himself to the service 
of his lady-love iu true poetic earnest, and made the 
dance and the sport of the tilt-yard the great business of 
his life. Each baron, a sovereign in his own territory, 
invited the neighbouring knights to his castle to take 

ts in tournaments and to contend in song, at a time 
when the knights of Germany and Northern France were 
challenging each other to deadly combat. 


Bess1g, said to be a very jolly girl, would like to corre- 
spond with a telegraph clerk in the City, with a view to 
matrimony. 

Mop... Ancor, nineteen, medium height, brown hair, 
gray eyes, fair, considered pretty, has got money, would 
like or correspond with a young gentleman, dark one pre- 
ferred, 

Youre Romeo, twenty-two, well connected, rather 
dark, steady, and of business habits, desires to marry an 
amiable young lady of respectability ; a little money 
preferred, but a loving heart indispensable, 

G. O., twenty-eight, 5ft. 7in., dark eyes and hair, a 
mechanic, good tempered, and fond of home, would like 
to correspond with a respectable young woman about 
twenty-one, with 4 view to matrimony. 

Lizziz L. M., nineteen, fair complexion, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a good-looking young 
man with a view to matrimony. She is thoroughly do- 
mesticated, of a loving disposition, and would make a 
good wife. 

Vi0LeT, twenty, dark hair and eyes, open countenance, 
loving, domesticated, and fond of music and singing, 
would like to correspond with a steady young man of a 
loving disposition, not under twenty-two; a tradesman 
preferred, 

Daisy, twenty-one, fair hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
lexion, well educated, has a good income, and a loving 
isposition. Respondent must be steady, not under 

tweuty-four, of a loving nature, have a good income, and 
be fond of home. 

Mina, twenty, 5ft, 6in., dark-brown hair, large blue 
eyes, considered a good figure, and musical. Respondent 
must be over twenty-one, dark, tall, fond of home and 





music; a pr g P 

Witp Rosz, 5ft, 4in., dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a tall gentleman, who must be affec- 
tionate, fond of home and music; a clerk or tradesman 
preferred, 

Maup, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., light-brown hair, gray 
eyes, good figure, very merry, and fond of amusement, 


Marion and Gertrupe by—* Oswald and Lyndsey.” 
“ Oswald,” who prefers “‘ Marion,” is twenty-two, a sur- 
veyor, in receipt of a comfortable salary aud an organist 
in a parish church as well as a good pianist. He is dark, 
of gentlemanly appearance, rather tall, and fond of 
home, “Lyndsey,” who prefers “ Gertrude,” is a reporter 
on a paper, in a good position and well able to keep a 
wife. e is twenty-three, tall, and affectionate. 

Tom D. by—‘ Millie L.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, with gray eyes ; she can bring no fortune but has 
a loving heart aud a willing pair of hands to make one, it 
a good singer and pianiste and very domesticated; and 
by—*‘ [da St. Clare,” twenty-two, medium height, con- 
sidered good looking, hazel eyes, dark hair, a good 

ianiste, and considered to havea very pretty voice ; and 
y— Emily,” twenty-three, fair, blue eyes, of a cheeriul 
disposition and fond of home. 

Cuaruie R. by—" Lizzie,” twenty, medium height and 
fair; by—‘* White Rose,” twenty-one, tall and fair, not 
considered good looking, but merry and good an pr 
thoroughly domesticated, very loving and fond of chil- 
dren; aud by—‘ Minnie H.,” twenty, very fond of home 
and children, has received a good sound education, 
besides the careful training of a fond mother and all the 
good influences that proceed from the surroundings of a 
happy home. 

*,* Letters from the following have also been re 
ceived :—*‘ Eureka,” “ Poor Ethel,” and “Geo, W.” 





Aut the Back Nomaers, Parts and Votumess of the 
“TLoxpon ReaDER” are in print aud may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Everrzopy’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenco 
each. 

Tae Lonpow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 

Lire anp Fasuios, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. ae 

*,* Now Ready Vou. XXIII, of Taz Lonpow Reavet, 
Price 4s. 6d. F 
Also, Tittz and Inpex to Vou. XXIIL., Price Ox2 
NN. — 

NOTICE, — Part 138, for Novemsrr, Now Ready, 
Price 6d, — 

N.B.—Corrgspoypexts must AvpREss TareR Letrers 
ro THe Epiror or “Tue Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


we. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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